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MOST REV. EMMANUEL SUAREZ, O.P. 
EIGHTIETH MASTER GENERAL 


<@AM NCE more a son of the Province of Spain has been chosen to 

Sey} lead the Friars Preachers. Ninety-two electors representing 

Mme the 8,000 members of the Order throughout the world met 

at the Angelicum Pontifical University on September 21, and 

those the Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., rector of the Angeli- 
bum, as the Master General. 

Father Suarez is the eightieth Master General elected since Pope 

HHonorius III approved the foundation of the Order in 1216. He suc- 

Meceeds Father Martin Stanislaus Gillet, who has been named Titular 

rchbishop of Nicea, by His Holiness Pope Pius XII. Father Gillet 
as elected seventeen years ago and held the office five years beyond 

he statutory twelve years because the war prevented a convocation of 
the General Chapter at the appointed time. 

_ The new Master General was born in Campomanes, Austurias, on 
ovember 5, 1895. Upon the completion of his early classical studies 
Coriax in the province of Oviedo, he received the Dominican habit 

on August 28, 1913, and made his profession on August 30, 1914. 

de continued his studies in philosophy and theology at the University 

bf Salamanca, where he earned degress with high honors. Following 
his Ordination at Salamanca, he was sent to the University of Madrid, 

9 study Civil Law and was awarded his doctorate with highest honors. 

Shortly thereafter, Fr. Suarez went to Rome for further studies 
at the Collegio Angelico. He took the course at the Roman Rota, for 

Which he wrote his brilliant and widely known examination thesis, 

De Remotione Parochorum. Subsequently, he was called to teach 
anon Law at the Angelicum. Father Suarez was several times dean 

of that faculty, and on June 29, 1941 was chosen Rector Magnificus 

of the University. On Jan. 8, 1942 he became prior of that institution. 

Father Suarez has passed most of his time in Rome since 1922, 
and his work as an official in many Roman Congregations has been 
highly esteemed. He is promotor of justice in the Dominican Curia, 
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consultor to the Sacred Congregations of the Council, the Sacraments, 
and the Oriental Church, member of the Vigilance Commission for 
Ecclesiastical Tribunals on Matrimonial Cases, consultor to the Com- 
mission on Interpretation of Canon Law, advocate of the Sacred Ro- 
man Rota, as well as “pro-defensor vinculi” of that body, and a pro- 
synodal judge of the tribunal of the Roman Vicariate. He is also a 
member of the Superior Spanish Council for Scientific Investigation, 

The new Master General is an able linguist, and speaks, besides 
his mother tongue, French, German and Italian. 

The task which Father Suarez takes up is no light one, espe- 
cially in view of the troubled international situation. Yet he has seen 
the dreadful effects of war and Communist agitation in his own coun- 
try, where so many of his friends and fellow Dominicans were mar- 
tyred, and where he escaped detection only by remaining in hiding for 
two years. After suffering many hardships, he eventually escaped to 
Rome. As soon as he had regained his health, Fr. Suarez returned to 
Spain, where he remained until the end of the war, engaged in helping 
priests escape the Red-controlled areas, and almost certain death at 
the hands of the Communists. In Rome during the liberation of Italy, 
he has seen the fall of nazism, which has dragged half a continent 
down to ruin with itself. These occurrences, outlining in clear colors 
the primacy of spiritual values over the most sweeping material 
achievements, have shown to Fr. Suarez the goal to which he will di- 
rect the efforts of the Order. 

Already he has begun by gathering about him as his colleagues, 
some of the soundest and most acute minds of the Order, men who, 
like himself, are fully aware of the crying needs of our time, and of 
the mission which the Order has in bringing the world back to Christ. 

Fr. Suarez is known to consider the United States as one of the 
most important fields of the Church, as a bulwark against Commun- 
ism, and as the leader in the return which must be made to sanity and 
faith in God. It is to be expected, therefore, that he will look to the 
Order in the United States to show the way to that goal. 

On September 15th, the new Master General together with the 
members of the Chapter, were received in special audience by the 
Holy Father, who expressed his joy and gratification at the selection 
of the Capitular Fathers. 

It is with a heart full of gratitude to God that DOMINICANA, 
in the name of the Fathers, Students, and Novices of St. Joseph's 
Province, extends to Father Suarez its sincerest congratulations. Re- 
viewing his past achievements, we can not have aught but the fullest 
confidence that he will continue to spread the ideals of his illustrious 
predecessors, especially those of the greatest exemplar—St. Domini¢. 
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DISCOURSE OF THE HOLY FATHER TO THE MASTER GENERAL 
AND THE CAPITULAR FATHERS, SEPTEMBER 15, 1946 


mil IS fitting that we receive with a joyful and loving heart, 
you, my Dominican Brethren, who celebrate at Rome the 
General Chapter of your religious family. We have followed 
its progress and work attentively, and We do not doubt that 

it will bring forth good and desired accomplishments and events, so 
that your Order, with strengthened discipline and increased vigor, 
may contribute more and more to the salutary triumphs of the Gospel. 

But to come to the point, the new Master General chosen by your 
votes excites hope in Us. We are pleased to welcome him now here 
present. We are pleased also to acknowledge publicly the copious 
merits which Our beloved son Martin Gillet gathered to himself dur- 
ing the long period he fulfilled the office of your supreme moderator. 

While We were thinking and pondering a subject to which We 
could opportunely and usefully turn Our discourse, there came to Our 
notice some words in your Constitutions, which indeed seem to be 
worthy of meditation : “united in peace, assiduous in study, fervent in 
preaching” (n. 452). A brief expression, a profound thought; a small 
group of words, yet a heavy burden of precepts; for there shines 
forth the form of the outstanding virtues, which will be to the chosen 
and beloved offspring of St. Dominic an augur, a goal, a star, of a 
glorious journey. 

“United in peace.” We do not speak of peace under a counterfeit 
name, difficult to obtain, easy to lose, full of snares. We understand a 
true, solid, sincere peace, which is the daughter of charity and the 
parent of holy joy, according to the Divine Words: “Much peace have 
they that love Thy law” (Ps. 118, 165), and : “Joy followeth them 
that take counsels of peace” (Prov. 12, 20). 

Peace of this kind is the most beautiful gift of Christ, which the 
world can neither give nor snatch from us, but can only vainly envy 
us. Indeed that peace is Christ: “For He is our peace” (Eph. 2, 14): 
Christ, namely, Who dwells in and animates our breasts, to Whom 
we belong if we live rightly. However, since peace is the harmony of 
painstaking virtues, always press on with greater alacrity, subjecting 
the body to the soul and the soul to God, flowering with evangelical 
grace, so that you may please the angels by your desire and thought, 
and men by your work. Let there be far from you anything to disturb 
the fraternal concord which especially becomes religious men, and 
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adorns them with the ornament of tranquil wisdom. Among you, let 
leadership be a faithful assistance ; let submission be a continual holo- 
caust ; let your life shine before others as a living pattern and a bril- 
liant example of Christian profession. 

“Assiduous in study.” Your peace is not a languid idleness; on 
the contrary, it has a task which equals any other in grandeur and 
excellence, for it is yours to grow strong by the study of doctrine, 
especially to grow rich daily by a more fruitful knowledge of divine 
things, to meditate upon, to illustrate, to defend the divinely given 
truths. Hence, let those opportune exhortations of St. Jerome stimu- 
late each one of you always to seek a more copious knowledge, not 
separated from sanctity of life: “Never let a book depart from your 
hand and your eyes; learn the Psalter thoroughly ; pray without ceas- 
ing, with watchful attention, not open to distractions. Let the body 
and soul tend together to the Lord” (St. Jerome, Ep. 125 ad Rusti- 
cum, n 11—Migne, PL, t. 22, col. 1078). 

You who always have dedicated a high place to cultivating theol- 
ogy and philosophy, rightly and deservedly gain for yourselves extra- 
ordinary praise. You gave to the Church St. Thomas Aquinas, Com- 
mon Doctor of these disciplines, whose authority, whether in teaching 
beginners or in leading further the investigators of hidden truths, is 
unparalleled, as is asserted in the very Codex of Canon Law in the 
form of a decree: “In the studies of rational philosophy and of theol- 
ogy and in the instruction in these disciplines, let the professors ex- 
plain them entirely according to the mind, doctrine, and principles of 
the Angelic Doctor, and piously hold them” (can. 1366, 2). 

But indeed, following the counsels and paths of Our Predeces- 
sors, we have noted elsewhere with what diligence that prescription 
must be carried out (cfr. Acta Ap. Sedis, 1939, p. 246-247). How- 
ever, in this affair the questions now seem of small moment, how- 
soever great they are to be considered in philosophic and _theologi- 
cal investigations and discussions, in which, under the patronage and 
authority of the Ecclesiastical Magisterium, there was always the free 
power of thinking and disputing. Therefore, Our speech now is less 
about those conjectures of doctrines pertaining to physics and to the 
nature of things, which were proper and peculiar in the past, or of 
their consequences, inasmuch as the discoveries and findings in our 
age have overthrown and surpassed those opinions : those findings and 
discoveries the Church favors and promotes, neither opposing not 
fearing them. 

Now in truth it is a question of the very foundations of the pe 
rennial philosophy and theology, which any system and discipline, if it 
is to be considered Catholic in reality and in name, knows and te 
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spects; it is a question of science and of faith, of their nature and 
mutual relation ; it is a question of the very basis of faith, which no 
judgment of criticism may weaken ; it is a question of the truths made 
clear by God, whether, namely, the sharpness of the mind can pene- 
trate these by certain notions and from them gather more ultimate 
ones. Briefly we say: In this matter the question is, whether that 
which St. Thomas Aquinas built—beyond and above any age in its 
uniquely composed and compact elements, which has drawn admirers 
of Christian wisdom of all times—whether it rests upon a solid rock, 
whether it may perpetually grow strong and prevail, and now safe- 
guard the deposit of Catholic Faith by an efficacious defense, and 
provide a secure guidance of theology and philosophy in new advances. 

Surely the Church asserts that, since It has persuaded Itself to 
proceed by this safe route for knowing and solidifying the truth. 
Hence in the Apostolic Constitution, Deus Scientiarum Dominus, 
edited on May 24, 1931, it confirmed the above cited prescription of 
the Code of Canon Law. Philosophy must be so propounded—this is 
prescribed in the same place—‘“so that the hearers may be instructed 
in a full and coherent synthesis of doctrine according to the method 
and principles of St. Thomas Aquinas,” and in theology, “after the 
truths of faith have been exposed and demonstrated both from Sacred 
Scripture and from Tradition, let- the nature and intimate reason of 
these truths be investigated and illustrated according to the principles 
and doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas” (art. 29). 

But if it were necessary, it would not be difficult, as experience 
and practice show us, to put so-called technical formulas, which are 
usually obscure to the unskilled, into the clearness of everyday lan- 
guage, and to explain them to laymen in a more detailed manner. 

Because these things have the weight of law which is binding on 
all Catholic schools of philosophy and theology, We expect that much 
more will be forthcoming from you, not only by an external example, 
but also by intimate judgment and study, that you may comply with 
these lofty norms pertaining to the universal Catholic doctrine, and 
also to those which touch the laws and social order. 

Study diligently the books which contain the institution, laws, and 
history of religion; weigh thoroughly by wise investigation and turn 
to the use of sacred science whatever modern times provide. Let your 
peace, the friend and companion of a placid toil, shine with the re- 
flexions of heavenly truth, just as a tranquil lake surrounded, by fir 
trees reflects the image of the heavenly rainbqw amid the forbidding 
mountains. 

Nor do we wish to pass over in silence another item, which is 
very close to Our heart, namely, the Leonine Edition of the works of 
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St. Thomas Aquinas, which ought to be carried on by further study, 
For it is an undertaking which will be not only a glory to you but also 
an imperishable and precious benefit to philosophical and theological 
studies, in which the Angelic Doctor will always be the most skillful 
director and never-failing guide. 

“Fervent in preaching.” Dearly beloved, preaching is a great 
mystery to Us. For the salvation of humankind is faith; preaching, 
however, produces faith, as it is written: “Faith then depends on 
hearing” (Rom. 10, 17). Between the Incarnation of the Word of 
God and preaching there is a necessary connection, wonderful prox- 
imity and realization. The disciple of Christ, like the Most Blessed 
Virgin Mary, shows, brings, and gives Christ to men; he is a Christ- 
bearer. The Virgin Mother Mary clothed Christ with His human 
form. The preacher of the Gospel clothes Him in the form of words: 
both bring the Truth which enlightens and sustains men; the mode is 
different, the power is the same. 

This maternal honor, glory, and dignity is yours as your name 
shows. Guard your name; guard your office; let no one withdraw 
from the office of preaching because of temerity or fear. 

Indeed, it is your duty in this work to excel others. Let your 
words always be in keeping with your life: support what you say by 
your example. Although it is useful that human letters be learned and 
cultivated, lest the word of God be deprived of its proper honor, yet 
the strength of the word of God is the heavenly grace of the Holy 
Spirit, implored by prayers and pious works. “Thus a truly eloquent 
man acts, when he speaks both just and holy and good things, for he 
ought not to speak otherwise. Therefore, he does as much as he can, 
when he speaks these things so that he may be heard intelligently, 
willingly, obediently. And let him not doubt that he succeeds, if truly 
he did succeed, and to the extent of his success, more by the piety of 
his prayers than by the power of orators, so that by praying for him- 
self, and for those whom he will address, he is a pray-er (orator) 
before being a speaker” (St. Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, c. 15, 
no. 32—Migne, PL, t. 34, col. 103). 

Hence there are three things to which you must devote your care- 
ful thought and labor if you are to be worthy of the name and duty 
of Dominicans: peace, study of doctrine, preaching. They are not dis- 
jointed, but unified; they are not separate, but a loving union. With 
these safeguards honor your profession, hasten to Our ministry, suc- 
cor the prostrate world. “Grace, mercy, and peace be with you from 
God the Father and Christ Jesus, the Son of the Father, in truth and 
love” (2 John, 3). Thus with these words spoken from Our heart, we 
lovingly impart to you the Apostolic Blessing. 





THE FRIAR PAINTER'S DREAM 


THEOPHANE O’BRIEN, O.P. 


roa FRIAR-PAINTER of the Florentine School was once com- 
Wopel « missioned to depict on the walls of his convent chapel a Na- 
te 4 tivity scene; not according to the usual standards, however, 

for he was told to substitute figures suggesting the Apostolic 
Father, Dominic, and the Seraphic Father, Francis. And a dubious 
commission it was. For, what did his superiors desire to insinuate in 
such an innovation? The poor friar passed many a sleepless night 
striving to formulate the scene, a vision, if you will, of this unheard- 
of imposition. After many witless nights, he was blessed with a 
dream; one which gave full meaning to the work which was his to 
accomplish. 

This is what he dreamt: a vision in words and music. It was 
Bethlehem with the Virgin and Child, and angelic choir, and, behold, 
Father Dominic and Seraphic Francis, all engrossed in song, Mary 
chanted first, but her song never passed her lips. She sang to her Son 
deep within her heart, silently. But the friar heard. 

Mary’s song sung to the Infant: 


My Beloved to me whispered, Come! 
I, to my Beloved, said: 

Into Thy garden, blinded, 

I will come, I will come, 

Into Thy garden of the Sun. 
Let Him kiss me with His lips. 
So I am minded, 

Of His love in the garden, 
His garden of the sun; 

So am I blinded. . . 

For, Love’s work is done— 

In His garden we are one, 

We are one. 


A cluster of cypress, 
My Beloved with me; 
A pair of turtle doves, 
Are we who are one 
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In His garden of the sun. 
Lilies of the valley are we, 
My Beloved with me; 

We are lovers; we are wed, 
Forever, now, eternally, 
My Beloved with me. 


He is a fountain flowing free; 
I a doe straining thirstingly 
A draught He tilts to me. 
How beautiful He is to see. 
Beautiful is His heart to me! 


I to my Beloved turn, 

Piercing His heart to learn 

How deeply my Beloved loves me. 
He has come down to His garden, 
The garden of my heart; 

Coming forth as the morning rising, 
He has entered into the very 
Soul of me! 

Heart of me! 


Thus, I to my Beloved adoringly. . 
And His turning . . . His turning 
Is to me! to me! 


An angel chorus invited, then, two spirits kneeling near the Vir- 
gin and Child to join in its hymning. The one spirit is clad in white 
and the other in brown. 


Cherubim and Seraphim— 
Dominic and Francis therein, 
With Dominic and Francis therein. 
To God we sing in praise, 
But, not in earthly ways, 
Not in earthly ways. 

Sing with us, sing, o twain 
For in your world 

Love is come to be slain, 
Love is come to be slain! 
Glory to Love in the highest 
To the Highest glory! 
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Both spirits are moved by this plea, or is it command? The spirit 
in white first joins the chorus: It is the spirit of Dominic: 


Angel chorus: 


Praise! Praise! 
With all my heart 


' And all my mind! 


I have no other 
Course to find 

But to live 

And spend my days 
In learning , 

To praise, praise 
Praise! 


Praise, with Dominic. 

Praise and glory in the highest 
To the Highest praise and glory! 
Cherubim and Seraphim 

We join in Dominic’s hymn. 


The spirit of Francis then sings, soaring in song like a bird in flight: 


Angel chorus : 


Consider the birds of the air 
And how they soar 

Winging as far as they dare 
To heaven’s very door. 
Consider the lilies of the field 
Sprouting from a tiny seed... 
Sun and rain and earth 
Filling their every need. 
Mark their spell: 

This. Child’s power they tell! 
This Child’s power they tell! 


Praise to Thee, o Highest! 

Praise to Thee, 

Through all Thy creatures, 

All the creatures that are. 

Praise to Thee! 

Through brother sun and sister moon 
And tiny infant star; 

Praise to Thee, through all creatures 
Through all creatures that are! 
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The Virgin then sang within her heart this refrain: 


Two spirits of my Son 

Have come to sing a song 

And taste of Him: 

Two of words and deeds 

And eloquent hymn. 

Praise to my Son, 

For Poet and Preacher: 
Nature’s lover, 

And mystery’s teacher. 

Praise to my Son, 

To the God of all. 

Praise to Him in wonderment. 
Praise to Him for little man 
And mighty tree and firmament. 
Praise to the God of our Fathers! 
Praise to the God of all, 

O Spirits’ sons and daughters, 
Praise to Him Who was and is 


* * * * * * * * 


There was chorused then, 

In the heavens by angels, 

In two spirits of men, 

A mighty dream-rending 

Amen, Amen, Amen! 

Sifting thoughts from dreamings spent, 
While shrouded round with wonderment, 
The friar came to see, 

First slowly, then more skilfully, 
Superior wisdom for his theme. 

Praise to God and glory be! 

Adonai Elohim! Adonai Elohim! 





THE CRIB AND THE KREMLIN 


MICHAEL MURPHY, O.P. 


iF. g}HE REVOLUTION WILL NOT SURVIVE. It will be- 
femme . come as dead as old Marley; it will become more lifeless 

than icy Scrooge’s fire. Neither candle light, nor carolling, 

nor tinkling bells will revive it. Out beyond hearing distance 
of Christmas hymns and Yuletide laughter, far from decorated 
wreaths and glowing trees, it will be finally buried—a deserted, un- 
mourned corpse. When that happens, relieved men will come back 
jubilantly to the rejoicing City of God. Then there will be Christmas 
Cribs once more in the Kremlin. A dream? A Santa Claus fantasy? 
Perhaps, but one that recurs every year; and one that someday will 
become a welcome fact. For with each passing December, we Catho- 
lics make a momentous dare: the challenge of Christmas is offered to 
Russia; the challenge of the Crib is carried to Communism. Every 
choir boy’s “Venite, Adoremus,” every sincere “Happy Christmas,” 
resounds the invitation to the Lenin Leftists to end the deadening 
spiritual blackout and to share in the warmth of the newly-risen “Sun 
of Justice.” Maybe the time for change has come. If so, here is one 
way in which it may be made. 

Such a challenge entails, in the first place, the acceptance of a 
unique “Manifesto.” This is the great Christian pronouncement that 
is as old as man’s yearning for Redemption. As the eternal doctrine 
of liberation, it was formed and preached from the “lecture plat- 
forms” of the mountains and in the “forums” of the deserts of Israel 
by inspired forerunners of the Messiah, such as Moses, Jeremias, and 
Isaias. In place of license, it advocated self-denial. Instead of draw- 
ing up lists of future victims for torture and planning “purges,” it 
called for a sane, preparatory period of vigilance and prayer. To all 
workers for God, it promised abundant wages in terms of supernat- 
ural salvation. Under its influence, the “exploited” of Jehovah united 
in Faith and confidence. Not only were the chains of physical slavery 
to be lost, but also the more severe effects of spiritual starvation. No 
Marxian creed can equal this Divine emancipation proclamation. 
Never could any earthly Utopian scheme seriously declare: “For a 
child is born to us and a son is given to us, and the government is 
upon his shoulder; and his name shall be called: Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to come, the Prince 
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of Peace.”? Nor would any Bolshevist pamphleteer write: “Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the wilderness the paths of 
our God.”? But we, sure of our ground, dare to send these words 
echoing to the Moscow moulders of opinion. If our communication, 
or, rather, the Redeemer’s message, does not bound back after striking 
the wall of irreligion that hems in so many Godless wanderers, we can 
look for our dream to come true and for the Star of Bethlehem to 
shine brightly over the Urals. 

However, the challenge of Christmas does not stop with mere 
assent or acceptance. Having offered the Communist wayfarers room 
in the Inn of the Saviour’s Heart, it further invites them to join ac- 
tively in a revolution that will survive, and has survived. What has 
been built up in despair and hatred under the Hammer and Sickle 
' will be torn down. The bloody November venture of 1917 did not cur- 
tail suffering. It added to the degradation of man, since it denied him 
even the consolation of a loving Creator. Only by absorbing the age- 
less Noel spirit can the duped Stalin satellites regain their worthy 
dignity as children of God. Towards the attainment of that end, out 
of Bethlehem comes the plea to them to reestablish an order of Faith 
and Hope within their darkened souls, and to work, in the future, for 
the restoration, not the destruction, of the reign of the Prince of 
Peace throughout the world. Without these first ‘steps, peace confer- 
ences can accomplish little. Yet, happy eventualities of this kind do 
not just happen. They have to be planned. They require a pattern. 

Before all else, if the movement to reform the champions of an- 
archy is to succeed, there is need for unity of effort on our part. Un- 
der the long-awaited regime that was heralded by the angelic voices 
on the first Christmas morn, the basis for such coordinated action is 
provided. Americans know what it means to get together for victory 
in war. Likewise, Catholic Americans, in union with the whole 
Church, can show the Soviets what it means to be one in Christ. The 
contradiction of a Brotherhood of Man without a Fatherhood of God 
is eliminated as soon as we admit and profess that the Word has been 
made Flesh; and realize that He now dwells among the scattered sons 
of Adam, whether they live in the shadow of the Stars and Stripes or 
pay forced respect to the Red Flag. Just as the rich and the poor, the 
learned and unschooled, joined in common adoration in the persons of 
the wealthy Magi and the ragged Shepherds, so all of us, the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie, the workers and the industrialists, are to 
link arms in fraternal allegiance to the Infant Son of Mary. 


1 Tsaias 9, 6. 
2 [bid., 40, 3. 
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But for effective results in any campaign, singleness of purpose 
alone will not suffice. Decisive, thorough, energetic action has to fol- 
low. The revolt inspired by the silent Manger fulfills this condition 
too, for it goes deeper, proceeds more surely, and builds more strongly 
than any noisy, undisciplined mob uprising. Since the Lord of Heav- 
en and Earth came in humility, we, the Christian “Party Members,” 
are to labor with zeal to undermine the structures of pride and sel- 
fishness in ourselves. Because the Babe of Bethlehem’s love is unend- 
ing, anything like a “Five Year Plan” becomes obsolete. Our Chris- 
tian upheaval involves a life-span of reform, guided by an intense 
program of charity. There will be no stirring “coup d’etat,” no storm- 
ing of our objective, if hatred prevents action. When hatred assumes 
control, the goal, the end of any movement, becomes blurred and in- 
distinct. Consequently, the vision which every revolution requires is 
lost..Only with love as the driving force can we Christian revolution- 
aries keep the vision of the Light of the World before our eyes. Love 
brought God to earth (and gave us the first Christmas;) love is the 
power that will bring all men, united under the banner of the Christ- 
mas Crib, back to God. When that happy reunion occurs, the true 
revolution, which is inspired by Christ, will end. 

Marley had surely passed away. But his ghost, weighed down by 
chains, came back. Today, in a certain sense, Christ lies dead in Rus- 
sia. The corpse of Lenin is revered; the Spirit of God is officially 
ignored. Yet, as bells peal Noel, there hovers over the tragic Soviet 
Union the compelling figure of an Infant wrapped in swaddling 
clothes. Unlike Marley, He has no chains, nor does He speak; He 
only beckons calmly and points to Bethlehem. May the Collectivist 
State look up and follow collectively! May Communism take the dare 
of Christmas! 





KINGS 


HYACINTH PUTZ, O.P. 


URING WORLD WAR I, the memory of which has almost 
been entirely blotted out by the debacle from which the 
world has just emerged, a young soldier-poet summed up his 
antidote for war in a few simple lines: 


“The kings of earth are men of might, 
And cities are burned for their delight, 
And the skies rain death in the silent night, 
And the hills belch death all day! 


“But the King of heaven, Who made them all, 
Is fair and gentle, and very small ; 
He lies in the straw by the oxen’s stall— 
Let them think of Him today.” 


The name of the poem is “Kings” and its author was Joyce Kilmer. 
As he wrote, his thoughts were probably of Christmas in the past, of 
Christmas present, and surely of Christmas in the future when this 
war to end all wars would be at an end; Christmas when the whole 
world would be united in perfect harmony and unbroken agreement, 
mutual respect and love. Joyce Kilmer was never to see another 
Christmas in this world, for, before the next year had run its course, 
he was to lay down his life for a noble ideal, “so that there would 
never again be another war!” 

“Let them think of Him today.” That was his simple antidote to 
the horrors of total world war—an antidote which the world has al- 
ways wilfully ignored in making the success and perishable happiness 
of this life the total end of its whole existence, and in confusing hu- 
mility and submission with weakness and cowardice. 

Through pride men have become gods ; God became man through 
love. He became man to raise up poor, weak, insignificant man, who 
for untold centuries had been groaning under the wretched thralldom 
of sin. Think of it! Almighty God, Who is in everyone and every- 
thing in the world, Who causes all things, Who knows all things, 


1 Main Street and other Poems, by Joyce Kilmer. 
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upon Whom everything depends for its very existence, to Whom 
everything is subservient, took upon Himself human flesh and became 
subject to Mary and Joseph, became surely the most humble of all 
mankind. For the things of the world He showed a thorough con- 
tempt, to let us know how best to spend our time till eternity when we 
shall see Him face to face. 

To the eyes of the worldling the poverty of the first Christmas is 
unthinkable. He cannot see the deep and lasting happiness that lies 
underneath the bleak exterior. The Jews, themselves—the chosen ones 
of God—looked for a king whose riches, honor, glory and power 
would far surpass that of the most lordly Gentile rulers, a king who 
would communicate to them some little of his regal splendor and who 
would lift them from the humiliating depths to which they had fallen 
under the Roman Emperors. They refused to believe that their looked- 
for Messiah would be born in a rude and dirty stable, of a humble 
and unknown maiden, and that He would be satisfied with the very 
least this world could give. And yet all Christians know that this is 
exactly what happened. The Jews in their blindness still look for a 
worldly Messiah, one to raise them far above the prestige they en- 
joyed in the Old Law. It is of them that the Church sings in the se- 
quence of the third Mass on Christmas with heart-felt solicitude: 


“No longer then delay; 
Doubt not what the legends say 
Why be cast away 
A race forlorn? 
Turn and this Child behold— 
That very Son of Old 
In God’s writ foretold, 
A maid hath borne.”* 


Modern man, no less than the Jews of old, refuses to accept a 
Saviour Who in this world will bring him only the simple, pious joys 
of Bethlehem and also, paradoxical as it may sound, some of its joyful 
sorrow, for such any sorrow becomes when borne out of love. He 
prefers to seek his happiness in striving vainly after the will-o’-the- 
wisps of wealth, of honor, of power or in the satisfaction of his lower 
appetites, only to find that when these elusive ends have been in some 
degree attained, they do not bring true and lasting happiness. Some- 
thing is lacking, something that has its place amidst the most dire pov- 


ey Hymns of Dominican Missal and Breviary, Aquinas Byrnes, O.P. Herder, 
, p. 73. 
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erty as well as in the courts of kings. In his feverish striving for 
things so unworthy of his dignity, man forgets such fundamental 
laws as love of God ard of neighbor, and enthrones in his heart the 
god of self, a truly loathsome creature from whom, unaided by divine 
grace, can come only enmities, contentions, dissensions, envies, mur- 
ders and the rest of that shocking litany enumerated so vividly in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. 

One of the most impelling Gospel parables is that related by Je- 
sus of the self-centered man who said to himself: “Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years. Take thy rest: eat, drink, make 
good cheer. But God said to him: Thou fool, this night they shall re- 
quire thy soul of thee. And whose shall those things be which thou 
hast provided ?’’* Thou fool! These are strong words meant to impress 
upon the wealthy the vanity of superabundance of worldly posses- 
sions, and upon the poor the blessedness of their state which is so 
Christlike. We are indeed kings in our own right, for God has set us 
over the works of His hands to,use them in working out our salvation. 
Let us not abuse so exalted a position by forgetting our humanity and 
our eternal destiny, by making ends of mere means to attain the ever- 
lasting happiness of heaven. 

It has been said, and said quite truthfully, that “the heart of 
a lover is never more happy than when he is suffering for the object 
of his affection.” The love of a good mother and father for their chil- 
dren, of a faithful husband and wife, of the young couple about to en- 
ter the sacred state of Matrimony—each knows no sacrifice too great. 
All bring out the truth of this statement. To be Christlike, however, 
our love must break out beyond the narrow confines of family, friends 
and even of race and nation. To be Christlike our love must be cath- 
olic, universal. We must be willing to suffer for Christ’s sake and for 
our fellow man. “If any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross daily and follow me.’* How happily this 
fact is borne out in the lives of the saints is expressed by St. Cath- 
erine of Siena: “For God’s glory and for the salvation of my neigh- 
bor I am ready to give my life a thousand times every day, with great- 
er and greater suffering if it were possible.”’® If every country, every 
family, and what is more important, every individual could truly make 
such a statement, the world would not be in so turbulent a state as it 
is this Christmas 1946. 

“Let them think of him today.” Sin is the greatest evil in the 


3 Luke XII, 19-20. 
4 Luke IX, 23. 
5 St. Catherine of Siena, by Johannes Jorgensen. Longman’s, N. Y. 1938 
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orld, for it is a deliberate turning away from God, an insult to Him 
o holds supreme sway over life and death, salvation or damnation. 
fe are told that rather than commit the slightest venial sin we should 
fer to see disaster and ruin come upon the whole world. By it we 
ucify Christ, the most monstrous crime ever perpetrated by man. 
bt we are always assured of the forgiveness of Christ because of 
is boundless love for us, a love that made Him endure the ignominy 
d privation of Bethlehem and that was to know no bounds short of 
e death on the cross. Can we in our pride truthfully say that we are 
forgiving as the God-Man? Do we mean it when we say: “Forgive 
sthis day our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
i?” Take the Gospel story of the woman taken in adultery. Nowhere 
the Bible is there more poignantly expressed the willingness of 
frist to forgive one who had offended and pained Him seriously 
ough mortal sin. And yet in spite of such an example the world, 
the proud and hypocritical Pharisees of old, refuses to forgive. 
iseeks revenge. 
| There was physical privation at Bethlehem, and without doubt 
fary and Joseph were pained that they could not provide a more 
mfortable shelter for the Christchild. This no one can deny. But 
re was no unhappiness at Bethlehem for Christ was there—and 
pels, shepherds and kings bowed down in joyful adoration. If we 
buld always remember that whatever befalls us is God’s will, and 
the will of God is always that we may be saved, we should never 
fave cause for sadness. “Let us think of Him today.” In doing so we 
always be able to smile through tears though the whole world be 
inged against us. 
' Having cast off attachment to worldly goods and having dis- 
rsed the selfish sadness that makes us flee and even despise God- 
mt crosses, our hearts have left but one alternative—to turn to the 
hings of heaven. No sadder picture can be imagined than the death- 
td of an atheist or one who does not in some way know and love 
od. How black must be the despair that envelops such a person at 
he thought that the end of all accomplishment has come, that nothing 
vaits beyond the pale of death. On the other hand how happy is the 
fath of him who all his life has waited for this precious moment, the 
fery reason for life itself. “The eye hath not seen, O God, besides 
¢ what things thou hast prepared for them that wait for thee.’ 
' No peace conferences will be successful while our minds are 
hired down by a self-love that blinds us to these true values, while 
le hold the egocentric “peace on earth, good will to men” which 


5 *Isaias LXIV, 4. 
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leaves God out of the picture. Rather we must sing out, as did the 
angels on that first Christmas day, that glorious hymn of praise: 
“Glory to God in the highest: and on earth peace to men of good 
will”?—to men whose will is centered upon God, especially in the Per- 
son of their Redeemer—to men who have accepted Christ’s invitation: 
“Learn of me for J am meek and humble of heart, and you shall find 
rest for your souls.’® 

Thus far, however, man has chosen to ignore this invitation. He 
has blotted out of his heart and mind all thought of a King who is 
“fair and gentle and very small.” As a result of this choice the work 
has just emerged from the most destructive war in its history, and it 
is unerringly aiming towards another even more cruel and inhuman, 
So long as the world thus chooses to ignore its Infant Saviour, the 
terrifying promise of the righteously indignant Sen of God must 
eventuate: “Do not think that I am come to send peace upon the 
earth: I am come not to send peace but the sword.”® 

When every man is brought to his knees in wonder at the divine 
goodness displayed in the Incarnation, when the whole world looks to 
Bethlehem for its model and ruler, then and only then will the peace 
of Christ descend upon the earth and remain forever. Then shall each 
one be able to pray with the faithful of Christ’s Church: “O God, 


who has illumined this most sacred rtight with the brightness of the 
true light ; grant, we beseech thee, that we who have known the mys- 
teries of that light on earth, may enjoy also its happiness in heaven.” 
(Collect of First Mass on Christmas) 


7 Luke II, 14. 
8 Matt. XI, 29. 
9 Matt. XI, 34. 





THE MERCY OF GOD IN AN AGE OF FREEDOM 


JOHN FEARON, O.P. and FRANCIS CONWAY, O.P. 


¥ f| HE WORLD and all the men in the world—doctor, lawyer, © 
faim «merchant, chief—are kept alive by a malignant illness called 
m § chronic optimism. This disease is just as natural to man as 
two feet. In fact as soon as he recovers from it he stops us- 
ing his two feet and lies down to die of despair. In modern times we 
speak of this disease as the philosophy of progressivism, the endless 
historical movement of Becoming Better. The prophets of this ism 
tell us that everything is moving, everything is evolving, with the pas- 
age of times things get better and better. 

The chronic optimists point with pride to the marvelous progress 
of modern science. By and large the world nods approval. The chronic 
optimists point with pride to the gradual flowering of political society 
—from barbarism to feudalism to monarchism to democracy. The 
war had begun to shake the faith of a few weak-kneed Believers. 
But now that the war is over, and everybody but the Axis can say 
“we won” the tide of belief flows on with hardly a ripple. 

Now it is inescapably obvious to an acute observer that things do 
change with the progress of time. However, it is not quite so inescap- 
ably clear that things always change for the better. In fact, what is 
“better” with regard to human affairs? Moderns to a man tell us that 
you measure “better” in society in terms of freedom and liberty. 
Strangely enough, nobody says that slavery is the measure of prog- 
ress. This is quite significant. It signifies that man is not progressing 
—at least not far; that man is not getting better—at least not notice- 
ably better. 

In the interests of good supernatural pessimism it might be worth 
while to take the ideas of freedom and slavery and focus them on the 
scale of human affairs. Hours could be spent exchanging pleasantries 
on the question of which is the top and which is the bottom of this 
scale. But an unprejudiced observer will readily admit that top and 
bottom become a question for outright disputation only when one of 
the disputants is standing on his head. In as much as the possibility 
of actually standing still but of apparently making great strides for- 
ward is reserved to a disputant in this ungentlemanly position of being 
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topside down, the question of top and bottom in the scale of human 
affairs must of necessity be postponed. 


Man really isn’t as free as men might think. He is not free not 
to breathe, or not to eat or not to sleep. He cannot dispense with the 
conventional circumstance of having parents. The illusion of freedom 
is possible in the realm of material things only in a well-fed, well- 
rested adult. And the pretence of absoluté independence of matter is 
only temporary, for sooner or later an aching tooth sends even the 
modern off to the dentist, and an attack of the gout finds him pa- 
tiently waiting his turn in the doctor’s office. 


However, there is indeed a certain relative freedom in the realm 
of matter. Certainly by art we can so determine matter that its power 
becomes cushioned and its claims less embarrassing. Man must eat 
but he can prepare his food in many delightful ways so that the physi- 
cally necessary becomes pleasantly tolerable. Man indeed must sleep 
but can devise a comfortable bed to lessen the humiliation of his capit- 
ulation to the needs of his body. The same may be said for shelter. 
The structure which is necessary as a protection from the elements 
becomes in human hands a thing of beauty and an object of pride, a 
testimony of man’s mastery over his environment. But ultimately 
man can never get completely away from subjection or slavery to mat- 
ter. This subjection dogs the human footstep whithersoever it may 
lead. The best man can do is pare down this slavery to a minimum 
and disguise it by custom and ritual. 


Now, most of the conquests of modern science take place in the 
realm of determining matter, in the realm of mechanical art. And it is 
this relative freedom of man over matter that modern optimists ex- 
ploit in trying to prove that duration and development are _inter- 
changeable. Overconcentration on the element of freedom in the con- 
trol of human environment breeds an illusion of freedom. The ac- 
tual facts of daily life spell out a different story. 

But in the realm of social contact, in the family and in political 
society—certainly here freedom now reigns supreme!! Certainly the 
insignia of monarchy, the whiskers of barbarism, and the symbols of 
feudalism have given way to the accoutrements of democracy, even 
in Russia. But is this really a conquest for freedom, an abolition of 
subjection? Babies are still disciplined and spanked. The intellectually 
sluggish and less talented are still led by the strong and pseudo-wise. 
And the most classless society manifests the grossest subject-leader 
relationship. What was formerly accomplished with clubs and whips 
is now done with tear gas and propaganda. Subjection has not dis- 
appeared from social life. It has Merely donned new garments. What 
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is gained by franchise is lost by propaganda. But a portion of this 
subjection is inherent in the very inequality of individuals, in the 
childishness of the child, in the dullness of the dull, and in the talents 
of the richly talented. Progress consists not in the abolition of this 
subjection but in its exploitation. The realm of social living lends but 
superficial evidence to magnificent strides forward in terms of free- 
dom. 

Over and above the realm of the mechanical and the social lies 
the broad field of human activity which philosophers have tradition- 
ally referred to as virtue but which a modern will probably call psy- 
chology. In the modern progressive mind virtue has to do with Ro- 
tarians and Boy Scouts, with people who kill their neighbors with 
kindness and themselves with smugness. Regardless of the names 
used or abused, the matter at hand is not a question of controlling 
environment or other men, but a question of controlling self, a ques- 
tion of building a full'and happy life. To the modern this is merely 
a process of freeing self from the out-worn phobias and superstitions 
of the past, a liberation of the interior well springs of action. To a 
traditional philosopher it means the victory of the intellect and will 
over the untamed urges of lower nature, freedom on the spiritual 
level at the price of subjection on the lower level, a freedom which 
does not exclude conformity to the norms of law and order, and a 
subjection that liberates the life of man from the uncertain ebb and 
flow of passion. Yet regardless of whether this realm of human ac- 
tivity be called virtue or psychological adjustment this much is clear: 
the number of neurotics is on the increase, the ranks of the egotistical 
are not decreasing. An age of psychological enlightenment is also an 
age of matrimonial disaster on a racial scale. At the very threshold of 
true human freedom the evidence for actual slavery is overwhelming. 


Unfortunately, the unregenerate optimist suffers a perpetual bias, 
acrick in the intellectual neck. From his lofty perch, as master of the 
universe, he can survey nature, and by judiciously closing his eyes to 
the embarrassing side, proclaim himself lord of all, but only by stand- 
ing on his head! Dare he look up a little, who knows what he might 
discover? It is not that he lacks humility. He does have that, but it 
is of a very queer sort, rather like pride in reverse. His great great 
grandfather was a monkey who swung from his tail in the aboriginal 
forests, and he has pictures to prove it. Actually all that he does is 
create the illusion of advance by pushing the starting point as far back 
as he can. 


What strange perversity! Modern thought has constructed a 
marvelous hierarchy right up to man and there it stops! It is danger- 
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ous and unscientific to go on, for if we ascend one more step, man is 
left playing second fiddle to the angels. Suppose we were to discover 
that our minds didn’t know everything, or that our machines were 
not all-powerful. Personal and political morale would be severely 
shaken. And on top of that, to recognize a Transcendant, All-Know- 
ing God, this would be intolerable! But the most crushing blow of 
all would be for modern thought to acknowledge that man had made 
a mess of things, so complete a mess that some colder hearts and 
minds have begun to wonder if the anthropological tag, homo sapiens, 
were not a scientific joke. 


If it were suddenly announced on the highest scientific authority 
that man is a slave, always was a slave, and can find his true happi- 
ness only in acknowledging his slavery, there would undoubtedly be 
a terrific furore. But after it had subsided, some intrepid soul would 
be found bold enough to ask, “How, and of whom, are we slaves?” 
The answer—of Him Who said, “Without Me, you can do nothing?” 
That word nothing may be a bitter pill to swallow, but there it is, 
nothing at all! 


Let us explain what we mean. Whether the truth be set down 
flippantly or fearfully, it all amounts to the same thing. The world 
has done a lot of lying and corner cutting in the last five hundred 
years, and now even the most fundamental laws of life are over- 
looked, for fear that they will cramp its style. The law of man’s ab- 
solute dependence upon God is the most fundamental law of human 
life, but it deals a deathblow to human pride and ambition, therefore 
it must go! Instead of seeing the whole picture, modern men have cut 
off a part, indeed the most important part. They have cut off the 
heavens and all that is left is the earth. So man is now an uneasy king 
in a strange castle, his robe is too long, the crown does not fit him, 
the task of governing is too great. The order is all wrong. 


If religion is put back in its proper place at the top of the picture, 
all, this subtle democratising of man’s relations to God must cease, for 
true religion brings men face to face with slavery, call it by what 
sweet name they will. To those who consider what God is, and what 
man is, man’s relations cannot be other than that of slavery yet with- 
out in the least weakening his freedom of will. Of course, if men pre- 
fer not to recognize it as such, that is their fault. 

Once man sets foot in the domains of God, all his control auto- 
matically ceases. God has made all things, and sustains all things by 
an act of His Ineffable Will. He is, as it were, the divine Organist, 
and creatures the notes, continuing in existence as long as His fingers 
remain on the keys. “In Him, we live, and move, and have our being.” 
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It is He Who at every moment keeps renewing the existence of all 
things, and were He to withdraw for a moment His loving care from 
them, it would be as if they had never existed. This is truly a terrible, 
yet a consoling truth. 

God owes His creatures nothing. He had no obligation to create 
them, to sustain their existence from moment to moment, to send His 
Own Son to undo the evil situation into which they had gotten them- 
selves. These were acts of Divine Mercy, done to succor their misery. 
Mercy is not given to equals, but to inferiors. The only claim men 
have to His Mercy is to acknowledge themselves as they truly are, by 
holding up their misery to Him, as a beggar shows his sores and de- 
formities, to move the passerby to pity and almsgiving. Still, if they 
dare to approach Him in pride, demanding their rights, or if they 
hold themselves aloof from Him, echoing the cry of the fallen angels 
which has floated across the reaches of eternity, “I will not serve,” He 
will still show them mercy, because they are fools, for His purposes 
are above men’s purposes, and His thoughts are not their thoughts. 

But men have a higher goal in life besides mere existence. That 
goal has been marked out by God, and purchased by the blood of His 
Divine Son. The door toa new and undreamed of life has been 
opened wide by the death of Jesus Christ. Yet they will pass through 
it only accepting his terms, by placing themselves in thralldom to His 
Will. The Catholic Church proclaims that those who seek true liberty 
will find it only in the apparent paradox of wilful, absolute submis- 
sion to Jesus Christ, God Incarnate, “to serve Whom is to reign.” 

The disease of modern optimism is widespread and deepseated. 
Bold and able men are needed to apply the remedy. It is a mixture of 
patience, which springs from love, a holy cynicism of man’s sustained 
advancement apart from subjection to God, and is founded upon di- 
vine grace. Supernatural pessimism is the antidote; the cure, the the- 
ological virtue of Hope. 





THE MOST REVEREND PAUL A. SKEHAN, O.P., S.T.Lr., J.C.D. 
PROCURATOR GENERAL 


The Most Reverend Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., new Master Gen- 
eral of the Order, announced his appointment of Father Skehan to 
the office of Procurator General. Father Skehan will now represent 
the Dominican Order as Canonist before the Holy See. It is the first 
time in the history of the Order that an American has been privileged 
to fill such an office as this. 

Father Skehan is the 112th Procurator General. The position was 
first exercised by our Holy Father St. Dominic himself. The first of- 
ficial Procurator General, however, was Troianus de Regno, who was 
appointed by Humbert of Romans in 1256. Since that time the office 
has been held by some of the most illustrious members of the Order, 
including Bernard Gui, Cardinal Cajetan, and Father Cormier. The 
last incumbent was the Most Reverend Philip M. Caterini, O.P. 

A native of Anderson, Indiana, Father Skehan was born on No- 
vember 17, 1899. He received his early schooling in the schools of 
that city, and, desiring to enter the Dominican Order, was sent to 
Providence College, Providence, R. I. On the completion of his second 
year at that institution, he received the habit of the Order and made 
his novitiate at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky. Following his simple 
profession, he began his philosophical studies in the same priory, and 
continued them at the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., where 
he also completed his theological studies. He was ordained in St. 
Dominic’s Church, Washington, June 21, 1928, by Bishop Thomas J. 
Shahan, D.D. 

After being awarded the degree of lector, Father Skehan taught 
for a year at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. From here, in 1930, 
he was sent to the Collegio Angelico, in Rome, to continue his studies 
in Canon Law. After receiving his Doctorate in Canon Law, he taught 
that subject at the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, from 1932 to 
1936. In 1936, he was called to the Angelicum, Rome, as Professor 
of Canon Law. 

In 1937, he returned to the United States, and was appointed to 
the faculty of the House of Studies, Washington, where he taught 
until the notification of his appointment to the office of Procurator 
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General. During this time, too, Father Skehan was an assistant sec- 
retary to the Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 

Father Skehan was accompanied to Rome by the Very Reverend 
Timothy Sparks, O.P., S.T.M., formerly a professor and Master of 
Studies at the Pontifical Faculty of Philosophy in the Dominican 
House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. He has been named Assistant 
General for the Dominican Provinces of North America and Titular 
Provincial of the Province of St. Michael the Archangel in Puebla of 
the Angels (Mexico). This was one of the four provinces that once 
existed in Mexico. 

To both Father Sparks and Father Skehan, Dominicana, in the 
name of the Fathers and Brothers of St. Joseph’s Province, extends 
congratulations and best wishes. 





Dominicana 


*: THE REVEREND LEO URBAN CULL, O.P. + 


The Reverend Leo Urban Cull, O.P., died of a heart ailment, 
at the age of 57, in Mary Immaculate Infirmary, Lebanon, Kentucky, 
on Sept. 9, 1946. He had been ill for some time. 

One of nine children, Father Cull was born in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, on December 18, 1888, to John and Margaret Clines Cull, 
and received his education in the public schools of that city, and in 
Boston College, Boston, Mass. Believing that he had a vocation to the 
religious life, he sought admission to the Dominican Order, and re- 
ceived the Dominican habit in St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio 
from the hands of the Rev. F. D. McShane, O.P., on October 27, 
1909, and made his profession in the following year. After com- 
pleting his studies of philosophy and theology at the Dominican House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C., he was ordained to the priesthood on 
June 23, 1915, in the chapel of the House of Studies, by Archbishop, 
afterward Cardinal, Bonanzo, the then Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States. 

Father Cull’s first assignment was to St. Dominic’s Church, 
Denver, Colorado. From here he was transferred to St. Vincent Fer- 
rer’s Church, New York City. On the entrance of the United States 
into the first World War, Father Cull offered his services as Chaplain 
in the United States Army, and saw action on the battlefields of 
France. At the end of the war, he resumed his parochial activities, 
and for the next twenty years he was stationed at various Dominican 
parishes throughout the country. In 1939, in the hope that he might 
regain his failing health, he was assigned to St. Rose Priory. During 
the past summer his condition became serious, and he was admitted to 
Mary Immaculate Infirmary for treatment. Five weeks later, he 
passed away. His body was returned to St. Rose, where a Solemn 
Requiem Mass was sung on Sept. 12, with the Very Rev. L. P. 
Johannsen, O.P., prior of St. Rose, as celebrant, the Rev. C. G. 
Moore, O.P., as deacon, and the Rev. L. L. Bernard, O.P., as sub- 
deacon. The Rev. L. M. O’Leary, O.P., delivered the eulogy. Father 
Cull’s body was accorded full military honors. Interment was in the 
community cemetery at St. Rose. 

To Father Cull’s relatives, Dominicana, in the name of all the 
members of St. Joseph’s Province, extends sincere sympathy. May he 
rest in peace. 





Obituaries 


+ VERY REVEREND GREGORY RAPHAEL SCHOLZ, O.P. +) 


On Pentecost Sunday, June 9, 1946, the Very Rev. Gregory 
Raphael Scholz, O.P., pastor of Holy Ghost Church, Hammond, La., 
_ died at Mercy Hospital, New Orleans. 


Father Scholz was born in Glatz, Germany, May 1, 1882, and 
while yet a child was brought to this country by his parents, Frank 
and Anna Klesse Scholz. The family settled in Denver, Colorado, 
where Father Scholz received his early education, attending St. Dom- 
inic’s parochial school and Regis College. 


On April 8, 1900, when he was not quite eighteen years old, he 
entered St. Rose novitiate, Springfield, Ky., and received the Domini- 
can habit from the Very Rev. J. R. Meaney, O.P., prior. The follow- 
ing year, April 16, 1901, he made his profession into the hands of 
Father Meaney. 

After completing his first year of philosophy at St. Rose, he went 
to St. Joseph’s, Somerset, Ohio, where he finished his two years of 
philosophy and first year of theology. His last two years of theology 
were taken at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 
He was ordained to the priesthood on June 21, 1907, by James Cardi- 
nal Gibbons in the cathedral of the Assumption, Baltimore. 


With his assignment to Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio, in 
1908, Father Scholz began his Dominican career of teaching and 
preaching to which he faithfully devoted himself for nearly forty 
years. After five years of teaching at Aquinas he was assigned to 
Holy Name Parish, Philadelphia. In 1916, he was named to the East- 
ern Mission Band with residence at Holy Rosary, Hawthorne, New 
York. In 1918 he was reassigned to Holy Name Parish in Philadel- 
phia, this time as pastor. 

In 1927 he was assigned to St. Dominic’s in Youngstown, Ohio, 
where he served for nine years. Since then he has served successively 
as pastor at St. Dominic’s, Detroit, and St. Anthony’s, New Orleans. 
On Dec. 29, 1939, he: began the first of his two terms as prior of the 
newly established priory of St. Anthony’s and at the same time was 
honored as a Father of the Province and a member of the provincial 
council. His last assignment was to the pastorate of Holy Ghost 
Church, Hammond, La., where he was laboring at the time of his 
final illness. 

The body of Fr. Scholz was first taken to St. Anthony’s Church, 
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New Orleans, where on Monday morning, June 10, a solemn Requiem 
Mass was offered by the Very Rev. Martin McDermott, O.P., prior 
of St. Anthony’s. The Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, presided and gave the final absolution. 

On Wednesday morning a Solemn Requiem Mass was offered at 
Holy Ghost Chureh, Hammond, by the Very Rev. Peter O’Brien, 
O.P., Provincial of the Province of St. Albert. The Rev. Edmund 
Baxter, O.P. was deacon and the Rev. John N. Walsh, O.P., sub- 
deacon. The Very Rev. Martin McDermott, O.P., delivered the ser- 
mon. Interment was in the Dominican plot at Ponchatoula, La. 

To Sister M. Raphaella, O.P., of Cheyenne Wyoming, and Miss 
Catherine Scholz, Denver, Colorado, Dominicana extends its sympathy. 

















Uncle George and Uncle Malachy. By Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P. pp. 183. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 1946. $2.50. 


The modern passion for order dictates that every form of human 
activity be kept in its own little channel. Uncle George and Uncle 
Malachy represents a delightful departure from this norm, for Father 
Nagle has achieved a union of humor and instruction that brings to 
the fore the dominant note of each. However, it must be emphasized 
that sound doctrine never gives way to the jocose, but rather is 
brought home more readily in the humorous setting. 

With the gracious invitation of the author, the reader is allowed 
to invade a New England home during the period immediately fol- 
lowing the turn of the century and becomes a listener-in on the con- 
versational arguments of Father’s two uncles. Malachy whose heart 
is filled with the love of God and whose pockets are quite empty is 
cast in the rdle of Defender of the Faith. George, his adversary, is 
not a wicked man, but one who inclines a little too much to the 
Puritanical, and is a trifle too solicitous for the things of the market- 
place. Between them they thrash out such subjects as the Problem of 
Suffering, Indulgences, the Meaning of Easter, and many others. The 
arguments are never over trifles; the conclusions are perennial. 

Although those who heard Father Nagle’s series of talks on the 
Hour of Faith need no introduction to George and Malachy, it will 
be welcome news for them to learn that the delightful conversations 
of the adversaries are available in book form. The topics discussed by 
the two uncles are of such a range that they embrace many problems 
that vex the minds of non-Catholics; and hence, this book makes an 
ideal gift for one outside of the Faith. Yet, this in no way detracts 
from its universal appeal, for it contains much that we all should 
know and of which we often need to be reminded. The listeners and 
readers of America should hear more from George and Malachy. 

W.B.R. 


Hunters of Souls. By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. pp. 112. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1946. $2.00. 


Recent years have seen a steady increase in lives of the saints 
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‘for children, and the saints of the Dominican family have not been 
neglected. However, there has been nothing like a complete treatment 
of the Dominican saints for children. It is this need that Sister Jean’s 
work is intended to fill. In a series of three volumes, of which 
Hunters of Souls is the first, she will present short lives of the six- 
teen canonized Dominican saints and fourteen of the Dominican 
blesseds. 

This first volume contains the stories of five saints and five 
blesseds from the earliest days of the Order, beginning with St. 
Dominic himself. Sister Jean opens her story most often with some 
event in the childhood of her saint, thus assuring herself of a com- 
mon ground with her reader. The events which are most likely to ap- 
peal to children are emphasized, but around these there is woven 
skilfully, principally by the use of dialogue, a remarkably complete 
sketch of the life of the saint or blessed under consideration. 

Included here, in addition to St. Dominic, are Saints Peter Mar- 
tyr, Hyacinth, Raymond of Pennafort, and the’ recently canonized 
Margaret of Hungary. 

Though most of the blesseds will perhaps be unknown to chil- 
dren, there seems to be a definite purpose for their choice and in- 
clusion. Bl. Zedislava was the first lay tertiary to be beatified and lived 
all her life in the world as a faithful wife and mother of four chil- 
dren. Bl. James of Voragine, the author of the Golden Legend, is 
the occasion for a little lesson on medieval books, while the life of Bl. 
Albert of Bergamo gives Sister Jean a chance to recount some of the 
medieval legends about the flowers which, however apocryphal they 
may be, are certain to delight children. Bl. Catherine Racconigi came 
from a home where father and mother frequently quarreled and 
where the utmost poverty was felt. The application of this story in 
our day of juvenile delinquency is too obvious to need comment. BI. 
Sadoc and companions are included because the story of their mar- 
trydom, as they sang the Salve Regina, has always been a favorite 
with Dominicans, and, as Sister Jean tells it, is sure to be a favorite 
with children too. Each story ends with a brief lesson drawn from the 
life of the saint. 

The fourteen silhouette illustrations by the author need little 
recommendation to those who are already familiar with Sister Jean’s 
work, though we may remark that the matter here gives even a freer 
reign to her imagination than has been the case in earlier works. 

As to the audience to which the book will appeal, children up to 
the eighth grade should find it quite delightful, though it will be better 
read to the very young. Dominican teaching Sisters should welcome 
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itas a valuable instrument for instructing their pupils about the saints 
and blesseds of the Order. 
P.M.S. 


The Voice of a Priest. By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. with an introduction by 
Bernard Kelly, C.S.Sp. pp. 266. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1946. 
$3.00. 


The,V oice of a Priest is a collection of sermons delivered over 
a period of about twenty years by Fr. Leen. The famous spiritual 
writer was working on the book at the time of his death. Fr. Bernard 
Kelly has performed the task of final editing. He deserves our special 
congratulations on the informative introduction he has written to the 
book. Those who have read Fr. Leen’s volumes on the spiritual life 
will be happy now to discover what kind of man he was. They will be 
happy, because they will find him the holy man that his writings 
clearly indicated. With the aid of Fr. Kelly’s essay and the sermons 
of Fr. Leen, The Voice of a Priest is something unique in biographi- 
cal study. 

Aside from this angle of human interest, the sermons of Fr. 
Leen have much to offer. The’ book is divided into two sections, the 
first treating of Religious Ideals, and the other of Christian Ideals. 
There is no over-lapping of material, and definitely only the best ser- 
mons were selected. From the point of view of sermon writing alone, 
every seminarian and priest can profit by reading the book. Fr. Leen 
had the knack of beginning each sermon with a directness that must 
have snapped his audience to attention. In the development of his dis- 
course, he never strayed from his main point. 

Of value to all will be the thought content of each sermon. Two 
are biographical, and superb examples of that technique. It seems only 
fitting that they should be on St. Teresa of Avila and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, since Fr. Leen depended heavily upon their solid doctrine. 
One of the most forceful discourses is concerned with God as “The 
Great Misunderstood.” It has tremendous power. In general it can be 
remarked that Fr. Leen’s last book, unwittingly for him, is a great 
tribute to a priest who spoke from the abundance of a noble heart. 

R.S. 


The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch. Trans- 
lated by James A. Kleist, S.J. pp. ix, 162, with notes and index. The 
Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 1946. $2.50. 


This is the first volume to appear in the Ancient Christian 
Writers series, edited by Fr. Johannes Quasten and Fr. Joseph 
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Plumpe of the School of Theology of the Catholic University of 
America. It is the hope of this ambitious series to present under 
Catholic auspices translations of the most important works of the 
Fathers. 

This first volume contains the writings of the two earliest apos- 
tolic Fathers, St. Clement of Rome, the third successor of St. Peter, 
and St. Ignatius of Antioch, who was martyred at Rome about the 
year 110. 

The writings of these Fathers have always been held in the 
highest esteem, and some of the early Christians actually placed the 
Epistle of St. Clement among the canonical books of the New Testa- 
ment. 

St. Clement’s letter is a pastoral to the church of Corinth, correct- 
ing abuses that were in existence there. It is particularly valuable to 
the student of ancient Christian history for the evidences it gives of 
the existence of an ecclesiastical hierarchy in the first century and for 
its witness to the primacy of the Roman Pontiff. The devout Catholic 
wili also read here with profit the spiritual and moral directions given 
to the Corinthian community by this early pope and contemporary 
of the Apostles. 

All seven of the authentic letters of St. Ignatius are given here 
also. They too furnish the apologist with a valuable testimony to the 
primitive hierarchical constitution of the Church and the primacy 
of the Church of Rome. They are of value also for their witness to 
the primitive doctrinal teachings of the Church, the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and the Holy Eucharist in particular. 

Father Kleist has produced a thoroughly readable translation of 
these works. His reputation as a student of the Koine Greek is suf- 
ficient to guarantee the faithfulness of his rendering. A helpful intro- 
duction is prefixed to the works of each Father and there are copious 
notes of a philological, historical, and doctrinal nature. The thirteen 
page index greatly increases the value of the work. 

The editors and publisher deserve to be congratulated for so suc- 
cessful a beginning in the Anctent Christian Writers series. It is to be 
hoped that the same standards of excellence will characterize subse- 
quent volumes. L.E. 


Preface to Religion. By Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. pp. 228. P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York. 1946. $2.50. 


The chaotic conditions of the world today are a reflection of the 
confusion now existing in the minds of men, a confusion caused by 
ignorance or simple, fundamental truths. Too many people no longer 
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know what they are and what they were made for or how to be happy. 
Life for them has become a maddening, insoluble puzzle. 

Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, in his Preface to Religion offers in a 
simple, understandable way the solution to the puzzle. He shows how 
man has distorted the nature of God and himself; and then goes on 
to show what God really is like and what man really is like, and how 
badly man needs God. Also he answers questions such as “How did 
you get the way you are,” “Who'can remake you,” and “What is the 
meaning of Heaven and Hell.” 

It is little wonder that the puzzle of life makes no sense to those 
who do not know these simple truths. It is little wonder that some peo- 
ple are driven to despair, suicide, and frustration. Rather, they should 
be driven to hope, a supernatural hope in God. Monsignor Sheen 
gives three considerations which may help build up a firm hope in 
God. They are: 


1. Everything that happens has been foreseen and known 
by God from all eternity, and is either willed: by Him, or at 
least permitted. 

2. God permits evil things for the reason of a greater 
good related to His love and the salvation of our souls. 

3. We must do everything within our power to fulfill 
God’s will as it is made known to us by His Mystical Body, 
the Commandments and our lawfully constituted superiors, 
and the duties flowing from our state in life. Everything that 
is outside our power, we must abandon and surrender to His 
Holy Will. 


Preface to Religion is a book that can be read with much profit 
by Catholics, Protestants, Jews, or those without any religion. 
N.B.J. 


The Mysteries of Christianity. By M. J. Sheeben. Translated by Cyril 
Vollert, S.J. pp. ix, 834, with index. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
1946. $7.50. 


Matthias Joseph Sheeben was certainly one of the greatest the- 
dlogians produced by the last century, and Father A.M. Weiss, O.P., 
called his Mysteries of Christianity “the most original, the most pro- 
found, and the most brilliant work which recent theology has pro- 
duced.” Unfortunately, however, his work was not available to the: 
English reader. A few months ago an English translation of his 
Mariology appeared, and now we welcome Fr. Vollert’s translation of 
Sheeben’s principal work. The translation is itself worthy of consid- 
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erable praise. Fr. Vollert-made it from the third edition of Hofer 
published in 1941, and includes the revisions made by Sheeben shortly 
before his death. The translator has everywhere rendered Sheeben’s 
teachings into English that is readable and clear, 

This extensive work covers most of the field of dogmatic the- 
ology and some of the tracts belonging to moral theology: the Mys- 
teries of the Trinity, Creation, Sin, the Incarnation, and Redemption, 
the Eucharist, the Sacraments, Justification, the Last Things, Pre- 
destination, and the Nature of Theology. 

The style of writing is more flowing, but also more prolix than 
is ordinarily found in works of theology. Though this may, at first 
sight, seem to make for easier reading, it will also be discovered that 
this mode of presentation demands more careful reading if the essence 
of the theological arguments is to be laid bare. 

In doctrine Sheeben has been described as fundamentally a Tho- 
mist with Molinistic tendencies concerning grace and predestination. 
The analysis seems justified from this work. In describing the neces- 
sity of the divine motion in human acts, the author indicates that a 
movement to “good in general” will suffice (p. 700)—a characteristic 
of neo-Molinistic doctrine. A little later he remarks that the Molinists 
and Congruists have retained what is substantially true in the doc- 
trine of the Thomists and Augustinians. (p. 720). Nor is it likely that 
Thomists will accept his nomination of Gregory of Valencia as an 
authentic interpreter of the mind of St. Thomas on the doctrine of 
grace. 

In discussing the nature of theology Sheeben seems to deny that 
the first specification comes from the objectum formale quo, desiring 
to find it rather in the formale quod or the essentially supernatural 
mysteries. The formale quod, however, will not suffice to distinguish 
theology from faith. The rest of this tract, however, is excellent. The 
relation of the motives of credibility to the act of faith is well ex- 
plained, and the essential supernaturality of faith staunchly de- 
fended. The nature of positive and speculative theology is clearly 
exposed and the work of theology concisely set forth. If there is no 
adequate treatment of the nature of theological conclusions, we must 
remember that Sheeben died in 1888, and this matter has only been 
adequately developed in our own time, due, principally to the work 
of Fr. Marin-Sola. 

Excellent notes, convenient divisions, and a complete index all 
serve to make this work a valuable tool to the professional theologian 
and a book that the well educated layman can use with considerable 
profit. P:MS. 
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Essays in Reconstruction. Edited by Dom Ralph Russell, O.S.B. pp. ix, 
176. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1946. $2.50. 


Written by English Catholics, all qualified by varying degrees of 
recognized authority and learning in specialized fields, Essays In Re- 
construction presents a series of selected approaches to the manifold 
problems that will arise inevitably, should England decide to abandon 
in favor of definite, reasonable, workable principles her traditional 
policy of “muddling-through” on the basis of ill-defined suppositions 
and vapid sentiments. As conceived by the editor, this collection of 
essays takes its unity from the fact that all the authors share the 
common principles of their Catholicism and supposedly have made 
them practical in their own spheres of thought and life—education, 
science, literature, philosophy, economics, and youth guidance. 

In the working out of the plan of the book, the task of breaking 
the ground with an exposition of basic postulates was assigned to the 
first two essays, one of which is concerned with the rational basis of 
order and justice in human society; the other, with the supernatural 
role of Christ’s Church in leavening the world. Limited to an excep- 
tionally brief exposition, these essays, while adding nothing to the 
stock of principles or conclusions, save themselves from falling into 
the category of familiar refrains played in the old and grand manner 
by pointing out a few applications that could be made to the con- 
temporary English scene. The third essay on the Sacrifice of the Mass 
as “The Catholic Action” seems to be very much out of place in a 
work that professes to be predominantly practical; certainly, not be- 
cause the Mass has no practical value in the work of restoring Eng- 
land, but because the essay aims at an attempted conciliation, neces- 
sarily truncated by reason of space allowances, of two theories on the 
nature of the Mass, which competent theologians have commonly re- 
garded as mutually contradictory. 

The remaining seven essays on the various disciplines reveal that 
the editor’s supposition that his authors had managed to elaborate an 
integral Catholic position in their respective fields was justified in 
the cases of education, philosophic thought, and youth movements ; 
in brief, positive evidence is afforded that English specialists have 
kept in touch with advancements made in these fields in other parts 
of the Catholic world, and have not been inactive in applying new 
techniques to their own institutions. In regards to science, literature, 
and economics, however, the supposition appears to be unwarranted. 

The expert in the last subject was forced to preface his work 
with a reminder to English Catholics of the lamentable poverty of 
their thought in working out a “distinctive body of Catholic thought 
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of the same technical competence as the main body of non-Catholic 
economics, and capable of being compared with it.” Continuing, he 
points out that “in an argument on principles the Catholic case is well 
enough represented; when it comes to practical decisions Catholics 
have usually to stand aside and to have the issue to be settled by non- 
Catholic experts in ‘the light of their own non-Catholic philosophy.” 
Again the authors who have treated science and literature seem to 
have taken the position that, although these branches of learning lack 
an orientation to Catholic moral and doctrinal teaching, and even at 
times manifest a positive hostility, nevertheless they can become ac- 
ceptable and profitable to a Catholic student who remembers the 
Creed and the Commandments. Such a position appears to involve the 
necessity of compromising both philosophical and religious principles. 

Consequently, on the grounds that the book, first of all, adds 
little of value to an already overloaded field of Catholic literature; 
secondly, does not present an integrated or comprehensive view of the 
application of general principles to the particular disciplines; and 
finally, is limited in its scope to a treatment of English problems, 
it is not recommended to American readers. P.F. 


A Testimonial to Grace. By Avery Dulles. pp. 121. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. 1946. $1.50. 


The question, “Why did I become a Catholic?” in one sense de- 
fies an answer. Only God’s grace is a sufficient cause for such a con- 
version, and the reception of that grace by one and not another is 
inexplicable. The dictum of St. Augustine, himself a convert, is 
priceless, “Why He draws one, and another He draws not, seek not 
to judge, if thou dost not wish to err.” There are, however, two sides 
to a conversion, the human and the divine; both are true, both are 
necessary. The divine and mysterious element is God’s actual grace 
preparing man for the tremendous step. The human element is man’s 
free will, under grace, preparing himself. It is this human side of the 
picture that Mr. Avery Dulles paints in A Testimonial to Grace, the 
graphic story of his own conversion. Acknowledging that divine grace 
is the cause of his embracing the Catholic Faith, Mr. Dulles goes on 
to give a thorough analysis of his “personal motives.” His reminis- 
cences are at once a penetrating self examination and an apologetic of 
Catholic philosophy and theology against the skeptical and material- 
istic errors of the day. 

At the middle of his junior year at Harvard, Mr. Dulles had 
recognized the folly of communism, liberalism, skepticism, and other 
ideologies which entertain a certain primacy in the academic circle of 
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our secular universities. He had found in Aristotle and Plato the 
truth to justify intellectual and moral honesty. From this vantage 
point, still far from the Faith, he sought answers to his religious 
problems, and this lead him to a scrutiny. of the claims of various 
religious sects. All he found wanting. Finally, he turned “to the pale 
occupant of Peter’s chair in the beleaguered Vatican.” In Catholicism 
Mr. Dulles found the truth, integral and untarnished. When grace 
prompted him to embrace the Faith, he found joy and peace. His 
thrilling story, recounted in this small book, is well written and makes 
for enjoyable reading. More than that, it is an invitation to Catholics 
to a greater appreciation of the cherished gift of Faith; to others 
outside the Church, it is a challenge to “face those fundamental philo- 
sophic and religious problems which have ever been the chief con- 
cern of the wise.” H.M.M. 


Racial Myths. By Mary Ellen O'Hanlon, O.P. pp. 32, with references. 
Rosary College Bookstore, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 
1946. Single copies 25¢. 


The Negro Problem is not one that is going to be settled over- 
night nor by the single stroke of a legislator’s pen. For, before any 
effective reform can take place,.many naive notions, based either on 
prejudices or ignorance, or both, about the Negro and his qualities 
have to be displaced. To speed up the process of re-education, the 
author of this brief, technical contribution has taken the popular 
“stories,” or “myths,” currently connected with Negroes and has re- 
vealed ‘how unscientific they actually are. Superstitions concerning the 
causes of dark skin and widespread fallacies dealing with the supposed 
innate backwardness of the Negroid branch of the human lineage are 
some of the errors shown to be untenable upon critical examination. 
That bugbear of all racial discussion, inter-marriage, is pointed out as 
being a “universal mental quirk,” rather than a product of logical, 
sincere analysis. In short, race discrimination is wrong on three 
scores: scientific, political and religious. Racial Myths will tell you 
why. M.M. 


Spiritual Powerhouse. By Francis N. Wendell, O.P. pp. 96. Third Order 
of St. Dominic, New York. 1946. Single copy, 25¢. 
Fr. Wendell’s latest booklet explains the origin, nature, and func- 
tion of the Third Order of St. Dominic. Spiritual Powerhouse is a 
splendid and forceful treatment of the place and need of this organi- 
zation in the world today. The work of the lay apostle can be easily 
Vitiated by a lack of spiritual training. To avoid this tragic disaster, 
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Fr. Wendell points out the value of the Third Order as a powerhouse 
generating spiritual strength. 

The author exhaustively explains his subject. Chapters are in- 
cluded on the technical set-up of the Third Order as well as excellent 
sections on the réles of the Mass, meditation, devotion to Mary, and 
spiritual reading. Concerning the last mentioned, the Dominican apos- 
tle of Catholic Action lists books of permanent interest to those of 
the Dominican family. Veteran members of the Third Order will take 
new life from a reading of Spiritual Powerhouse; prospective mem- 
bers will be more anxious to join; all will reap much fruit from a 
careful consideration of its contents. R.S. 


The Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and Holy Days. Translated with 
a commentary by Msgr. Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward, New York. 
1946. $2.50. 


While this book will not have the same value in the United States 
as in England, where Msgr. Knox’s translation has been accepted for 
public reading in church, still, those who liked Msgr. Knox’s trans- 
lation will be glad to get the Sunday Epistles and Gospels in handy 
form. 

Though it should be noted that Msgr. Knox’s interpretations of 
Scripture are by no means universally accepted in scholarly circles, 
still the laity seeking a deeper appreciation of the Sunday Gospels 
will find considerable profit in his commentary, and the priest who 
must preach on the Gospels or Epistles will find an aid here. 

L.E. 


The Darkness is Passed. By Thomas H. Moore, S.J. pp. 176. Declan X. 
McMullen Company, New York. 1946. $2.00. 


‘In the foreword of this book of twenty-six meditations, Father 
Moore has characterized the whole of it as a call to live a life of vir- 
tue for Christ—to be men in the true sense of the word. “The dark- 
ness is passed and the true light now shineth.” For man the darkness 
passed away when he became regenerated in Baptism and was hence- 
forth pledged to follow the True Light which gives meaning to every- 
thing in life. Because men have been afraid to live in this brilliance, 
Father Moore has written this spiritual book to show them how to 
practice their religion in every-day life. 

Written in a popular style, these meditations do not follow one 
set pattern. Some take the form of conversations with Christ; others 
are reflections on Scripture, daily living and the like. All are ex- 
pressed in compelling language and fertile imagery. Especially by his 
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knowledge of the Bible and of the land of Christ’s birth and by his 
ability to interpret these in terms of modern living, the author has 
shown his readers how to make practical application of Biblical teach- 
ings and events. 

It seems pertinent to criticize a general failure to capitalize pro- 
nominal references to God and to Christ in the book. No doubt, this 
is the fault of the publisher. But since this mistake has been noted in 
other books of Catholic interest lately, it seems to indicate a new 
trend which is not consonant with the established usage of the English 
language. 

For anyone who wants a spiritual book that is “different,” Father 
Moore’s book is highly recommended. jJJ&. 


Roses For Mexico. By Ethel Cook Eliot. pp. 119. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1946. $1.75. 


This short book is about the appearances of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe to the Aztec Indian, Juan Diego. These occurred on the rocky 
summit of the hill Tepeyac, near Mexico City, in 1531. The novel 
records the trials the Indian had in trying to convince the Bishop, 
Juan de Zumarraga, of the supernaturality of his visions and of Our 
Lady’s wish to have a church built in her honor on Tepeyac. 

Writing in a pleasing, womanly style, which at times however, 
tends to be overly pious, Mrs. Eliot has portrayed a deep faith in the 
reality of what some have called a “quaint and gracious Mexican 
legend.” For those who have never heard the story of the shrine of 
Guadalupe or for those who want to re-learn it in the colorful lan- 
guage of fiction, this book will have an appeal. Mrs. Eliot’s explana- 
tions of the faith are orthodox and thought-provoking. But some, such 
as the Communion of Saints, coming from the mind or the mouth of 
an unlettered Indian converted only six years previous to the appari- 
tions, do not seem true to life. Lia. 


"Pastoral in Blue." By Sister Mary Charitas, I.H.M. pp. 108. The Scapu- 
lar Press, New York. $2.75. 


Pastoral in Blue is the biography of Mother M. Casmir, Supe- 
rior-General of the Sisters Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. It is well written, simple and without detail. In its pages you 
see a spirit of common sense, “of simplicity, of humility and of sound, 
unpretentious piety”—virtues which Mother Casmir possessed to per- 
fection—influencing and even forming the lives of those around her. 

The apostolate of the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart is not 
wholly the product of Mother Casmir. However, during her ten years 
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of prudent guidance it was directed not only to higher education, The 
College of Marywood in Scranton, Pennsylvania, but more especially 
to the “little ones,” five mission schools for the colored children of 
North Carolina. Through these and other channels which she estab- 
lished, the spirit of Mother Casmir continues to animate the young 
hearts of Catholic America. J.D.S. 


Are Catholic Schools Progressive? By Rev. Lawrence J. O'Connell. pp. 
ix, 167 with index. B. Herder Co., St. Louis. 1946. $1.75. 


The proponents and opponents of “progressive education” have 
been loud in their respective commendation or denunciation of the 
new type of education. Father O’Connell injects a new note into the 
discussion in this evaluation of naturalistic trends in education in 
the light of traditional Catholic teaching and practice. 

While pointing out the evils underlying many of the principles 
of progressive education, the author shows how many of the tech- 
niques can be and have been used in Catholic schools to promote a 
better educational system. 

Progressive education has been berated by many as a system of 
“brat-breeding,” boomed by others as the burgeoning of a rosy new 
horizon in the educational sphere. This book makes no pretense at an- 
swering all the questions regarding the relationship of Catholic and. 
progressive education. Yet the author does point out the challenge 
made in the field of education by the introduction of this system, as 
he points out the errors and flaws in the philosophy underlying such 
an educative process. Indicating that moral and spiritual values must 
be uppermost in any sound system of education, the author does point 
out that many procedures and practices of this system might be in- 
corporated into the Catholic field in developing a thorough and sound 
methodological approach to the educational process. B.G.H. 


Keystones and Theories of Philosophy. By Rev. William D. Bruckmann, 
S.T.L. pp. viii, 230. Benziger Brothers, Inc., New York. 1946. $2.50. 


Beginners in philosophy as well as advanced students should find 
Keystones and Theories of Philosophy helpful and enlightening. Here 
the beginner has a source from which to learn the definitions of terms 
which he meets for the first time in his study of philosophy. Here 
also he can find briefly treated various theories of philosophy as well 
as short biographical notes on philosophers from the very beginning 
of philosophy to the present time. Besides these, there is a list of 
Latin terms explained, terms that must be known for an understand- 
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ing of philosophy, terms that almost defy translation, and as the say- 
ing goes “are clearer in the Latin.” 

The skilled philosopher too can find this book an aid in his 
studies. It can serve him in recalling definitions that he has forgotten. 
It will prove helpful also as a review of many theories of past and 
present times, too numerous to keep clearly in mind. 

The beginner can use Keystones and Theories of Philosophy as a 
companion to the text book that he is studying. The more advanced 
student’can use it for reference and review. This book on the whole 
can be recommended to those who study and are interested in phi- 
losophy. B.J. 


Joy. By Georges Bernanos. Translated by Louise Verese. pp. 297. Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., New York. 1946. $2.75. 


The noted fictional works of Bernanos form a triptych designed 
to penetrate the mystery of mysticism. The two side panels, The Star 
of Satan and The Diary of a Country Priest have been received 
with unbounded enthusiasm by some, and with unmitigated scorn by 
others. The translation of Joy which is the center panel connecting 
the two, will certainly cause similar controversy. 

Chantal de Clergerie is a young girl, seemingly the rather or- 
dinary mistress of her father’s somewhat deranged household. In 
reality, she has been blessed with a high degree of contemplation, 
although she and some of those around her suspect her “ecstasies” as 
symptoms of an hereditary nervous disease. The real struggle, how- 
ever, takes place in those who learn of her condition, and are brought 
face to face with the great realities of God and a human soul. The 
one most affected is the Abbé Chévance, a priest who has lost his 
faith. The crisis in the Abbé’s struggle with God comes when Chantal 
is murdered by an evil servant who cannot bear her exquisite holiness. 

The main flaw in the book is the description of the states of 
ecstasy. That is not to say that there is not depth of psychological 
observation and brilliant reporting, but that there is an air of un- 
reality and a tendency to Quietism which theologians and genuine 
mystics have always avoided. Such a defect, however, is almost in- 
evitable on such high and difficult matters. Still this does not com- 
pletely explain the predominance of the esoteric and the high flown 
dialogues. Here it might be said that Bernanos, in attempting the 
extraordinary, has succeeded only in being strange. As a literary 

‘artist, Bernanos makes one rather peculiar error. He lavishes a 
wealth of sympathy on his main characters, good and bad, but lashes 
out against his menagerie of mediocrities not only without sympathy 
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but with positive and savage hatred. The neurotic grandmother clutch- 
ing keys that open nothing, the hypochondriac father helpless without 
his half-mad psychiatrist—these are not characters but caricatures. 
Yet withal, Americans are not in a position to judge what is a 
criticism of M. Bernanos’ own countrymen. Perhaps the most elo- 
quent commentary 6n them is that they are said to laugh at Bernanos. 
Laughter is a strange reaction when in the midst of a dreary and 
desolate fog, some one lifts the torch of faith from which wavers a 
flame of charity. And this is the value of Bernanos. For though many 
Americans may find his psychological probing morbid, and though 
aesthetes may rave without any comprehension of the theme, the 
theme remains a great one, the only one that matters. Whether the 
theme has been treated awkwardly or well remains a controverted 
question. U.V. 




















For One Sweet Grape. By Kate O'Brien. pp. 340. Doubleday & Co., 
New York. 1946. $2.75. 





“What follows is not a historical novel, it is an invention aris- 
ing from reflection on the curious external story of Ana de 
Mendoza and Philip II of Spain—all the personages in this 
book lived — but everything which they say or write in-my 
pages is invented, and naturally-so are their thoughts and 
emotions. ... ” 

























It is a curious and brave task which Kate O’Brien set for herself 
in the forward of her latest book. Whether she has accomplished what 
she set to do, whether this is really “not a historical novel” is a rather 
difficult question to decide. Where fact ends and where fancy begins 
in the telling of the tale of the one-eyed princess of Eboli is a question 
for debate. What is certain is that she has succeeded in writing an in- 
tensely interesting novel. She is to be congratulated on the vividness 
of her character studies and the brilliant picture she paints of life at 
the court during the reign of Philip II, Catholic King of Spain. It 
is refreshing to read a novel of our day which does not drown itself in 
its own filth. For One Sweet Grape, it is true, treats of the sins of the 
flesh but the author manages to preserve a certain dignity and delicacy 
of expression which should cause offense to no one. 

Unfortunately there are one or two points which mar this other- 
wise well-balanced wark. First of all, there is an impression given that 
sin is not so bad after all. The remorse felt by Ana seems to be only 
a compromising thing. She is willing to abstain from her sin as long 
as it is practically impossible to sin anyway. She is forever arguing 
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that her sin is unique, something different, which must be treated in 
her own painless way. The reader is-left with an Ana who is a 
heroine, but heroic in her sin. And there is nothing heroic about 
adultery. One could wish too that the author had not been so in- 
sistent on the supposed incompetence on the part of the “theologians” 
to help Ana in her distress of soul. These “theologians” are always 
“thinking in ones” while the world “sins in twos.” The men of God 
with their answer of prayer and penance go unheeded by this sinner 
who has “ideals” to uphold. And the reader is inclined to side with 
her and pity the poor clerics who do not know life. 

However these two points are merely unfortunate impressions 
which strike the reader of this otherwise excellent book. It is recom- 
mended to mature readers as definitely worthwhile and entertaining. 
T.O%S. 


The Miracle of the Bells. By Russell Janney. pp. 497. Prentice Hall, Inc., 
New York. 1946. $3.00. 


With this, his first novel, Mr. Janney has accomplished no mean 
feat in bringing to the “best-seller” list, a story made conspicuous by 
its absence of filth and sordidness. We wish that we might be able to 
go on and recommend The Miracle of the Bells to one and all but its 
insipid and erratic content renders this fond desire impossible. 

Mechanically speaking, the story is puerile and one is led to think 
that Mr. Janney had his eye on a future motion-picture script when 
he wrote. Even Horatio Alger never conceived of as many happy 
endings as does Mr. Janney in his book. Climax upon climax tends to 
weary the reader instead of stimulating his interest. 

The novel tells the story of a young motion-picture actress who 
died after finishing her first picture. Her press-agent, the hero, brings 
her body back to her mining-town home and has the bells of the 
churches there rung in accordance with her last request. These bells 
have the effect of inducing various characters to lead better lives. The 
story is laid in a Catholic setting by the author who patently has only 
the most superficial grasp of the Catholic religion. 

It is a principle of art to know one’s subject; when that subject 
is concerned with the most sacred endeavor of man, viz., his religion, 
any ignorance of the subject is unexcusable and condemnable. And 
yet, we have here a novelist who speaks of “the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the crucified Saviour of their Church,” and a host of 
similar errors and inaccuracies. Then too, Mr. Janney’s conception of 
life after death, is to say the least fantastic and founded solely on the 
tenuous ground of the imagination. 
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All this proves that Mr. Janney has taken his theology, not from 
the orthodox doctrines of the Catholic Church, of which he is writing, 
but from the emotionalism of the Reformation. His notion of faith 
is a sentient voluntarism and his idea of charity, a pragmatic humani- 
tarianism. 


Yellow Tapers For Paris. By Bruce Marshall. pp. 294. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 1946. $2.50. 


The tapers are for the wake of France, crushed under the con- 
queror’s heel. There is no after life for nations, their sins are pun- 
ished by God in this world. It is the sins of France that are probed 
by Mr. Marshall in his latest novel, yet they are the sins of modern 
men of all countries. The author has drawn in vivid colors a harshly 
realistic picture of life among the lower classes in prewar France. 
The story, though powerfully told, is dreary and disheartening. The 
mood is set in the beginning, and maintained dismally to the end, with 
few overtones, like a wedged note on an organ. It is a baring of the 
blind, spiritual mediocrity of modern men, the insensibility of Chris- 
tians to the breathtaking gifts which Christ has showered upon them. 
Here we meet a spiritually weak, underpaid accountant, Jean Bigou, 
the sorry hero of our story, who sins because it is conventional, not 
daring to live by what he knows to be true for fear of the ridicule of 
his fellows. We meet his employers, with their Sunday and weekday 
moralities, greedy, grasping men, who squeeze as much as they can 
from their employees, their customers, the government. We meet his 
friends, those whom this modern life has spawned, the ardent revolu- 
tionary, the broken, embittered veteran, the anticlerical, the stupid, 
brutish men who measure all things on the level of the senses. They 
are congenial, though not always pleasant companions. ‘These are the 
persons whom the abbé Pécher tries to lead back to the bosom of Holy 
Church, yet they are all busy in the work of existing and sinning, 
while events about them are moving to their cataclysmic climax in the 
outbreak of the second World War. 

The temptations and falls of Bigou do not make pleasant reading. 
There are some bright spots, however, such as the description of the 
confession of Bigou and his daughter, and the conversion of the 
“yellow tart,” but these are like sunshine breaking through for a 
moment in the overcast sky. The book ends on a note of hope as 
Bigou, fleeing before the advancing Germans, with his daughter and 
with his friends, at last realizes his miserable state, seeing that the 
greatness of a nation is the sum total of the invisible goodness of its 
inhabitants. F.M.C. 
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The Book of Job. By Edward D. Kissane. pp. Ixiv, 298. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. 1946. $4.00. 


Though it must always be remembered that it is a matter of faith 
that the Vulgate, the official Latin translation of the Bible, is an 
authentic version, and so contains substantially the word of God as 
the Holy Ghost inspired it, still it is admitted by Catholic scholars 
that there is a possibility of improving the Vulgate reading in places, 
particularly in the Old Testament. Such an improvement was recently 
attempted when the Church gave us the new translation of the Psalter. 
Father Kissane’s book is an attempt to give a reconstructed text of 
the Book of Job, together with an introductory sketch and a critical 
commentary. 

In his introduction Father Kissane discusses the theological prob- 
lem of the Book of Job as well as the problem of its historicity and 
the date of its composition. In the latter matter he concurs in the best 
Catholic opinion which admits that Job was an actual historical per- 
son, but that the purpose of the book is didactic rather than historical. 
He fixes a date for its composition sometime between 530 and 200 
B.C., preferring a time nearer the earlier term. 

The most valuable section of the introduction, however, is the 
part on the metrical structure of Job. The strophic arrangement of 
the verses has always puzzled the critics. Dhorme, for example, con- 
fessed that he could not find any regular pattern, while other critics 
have adopted systems that either call for a great deal of emendation, 
omission, and transposition, or are so highly complicated as to be also 
highly improbable. Father Kissane’s system is founded on the basic 
principle that a strophe is a thought unit. Dividing the poems of the 
book of Job in accordance with this principle, he gets the following 
results : 


1. A Strophe may consist of three,-four, five, six or seven 
verses. 

2. Each poem (or speech) has a regular strophic arrange- 
ment which may be different from that of the preceeding 
or the following. 

3. The strophic arrangement of a poem follows either of 
two patterns: either a) the strophes are all of the same 
length; or b) the strophes are “odd and even,” that is, 
the alternate strophes are one verse longer or shorter. 


Though he admits that this alternation of odd and even strophes 
is.a bit unusual, he claims to have found an example of it in the poem 
in Isaias li, 1-8. 
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It is to be noted that this strophic arrangement calls for the re- 
jection of only four verses as glosses. Of these, one, xxxi, 11, was 
also rejected by Dhorme on the basis of internal criticism. 

In his translation and commentary, Father Kissane includes 
critical notes indicating the reconstructions he has made in the 
Hebrew text. In this portion of the work he has differed from 
Dhorme on a number of points. These differences among scholars are 
to be expected, however, and it is evidently impossible to decide mat- 
ters of this sort with any certitude. It must be said, however, that 
Father Kissane has made a most worthwhile contribution to Scrip- 
tural studies. Serious students of the Scriptures cannot afford to be 
ignorant of it. P.M.S. 


Treatise on Purgatory, and The Dialogue. By St. Catherine of Genoa. 
Translated by Charlotte Balfour and Helen Douglas Irvine. pp. 142 
with a short sketch. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1946. $2.00. 
This is the first time that The Dialogue of St. Catherine of 

Genoa has appeared in English, and although The Treatise on Purga- 

tory has been translated into English three times, the latest edition 

was in 1909. This translation of both these works was made from the 

original version published by Giovanni Battista de Caporali in 1737. 
No one has contested St. Catherine’s authorship of The Treatise 

on Purgatory, but Baron Von Hiigel has shown that The Dialogue 

is the work of Battista Vernazza, godchild and intimate disciple of 

St. Catherine ; hence in this latter work we see not only the spiritual 

life of the saint but also its reflection in the soul of another mystic. 
Although these works are written in prose form, the words flame 

with the love and devotion of a soul for its God, creating an atmos- 
phere of lyrical poetry which holds a sympathetic soul enraptured 
and enthralled, heedless of time, conscious only of an eternity filled 
with the loving goodness of God. 5aa 


Plato's Theory of Man: An Introduction to the Realistic Philosophy of 
Culture. By John Wild. pp. vii, 311 with index. Harvard University 
Press. Cambridge, Mass. 1946. $5.00. 


The large scope of the title of this book, the great attention to 
critical apparatus found in it, and the fact of a non-Catholic university 
press publisher might indicate to a Catholic student that this book was 
another misinterpretation of Platonic philosophy in the light of a 
modern philosophical school. For this reason, perhaps, it has not to 
date been received and discussed by Catholic journals. Whatever the 
reason for its quiet birth and cloistered life, this book ought to be 
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brought forcibly to the attention of Catholic theologians, philosophers, 
students of culture, and schools and colleges, for it is the finest work 
published in English on the philosophy of Plato in the last several 
years. It may be the finest in any language for a long time. 

The author’s thesis begins in this: that Plato and Aristotle stand 
as the founts of the traditional philosophy ; neither one nor the other 
exclusively, but both. This philosophical tradition, carried through the 
ages, found its perfect statement in St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
medieval doctors, although there at the service of theology; and finds, 
today, not without some imperfections, its chief custodians in con- 
temporary Thomists and scholastics. 


The thesis of the book is a statement of the philosophy of cul- 
ture, or the moral philosophy of Plato so that it can be seen as part 
of the great philosophical tradition—as molding it and giving it one 
part of its special character. 

Beginning with a modern problem which would attack his thesis, 
Mr. Wild insists that a complete philosophy must include Plato and 
Aristotle (his quotations from medieval doctors and saints help his 
cause immensely). They do not conflict or contradict one another 
essentially, as many moderns and some scholastics contend; but, on 
the other hand, one without the other is not philosophy but only part 
of it. The burden of this book, then (it is philosophy, however and 
not history) is to show in detail the Platonic contribution. 

Plato, Mr. Wild states, was the practical philosopher, and Aris- 
totle the theoretic. And just as the two orders must be distinguished 
in order to be understood and united to form a complete picture of 
reality and life, so the thought of the two philosophers combine to 
form one fruth. The complete philosophy is both theoretic or specula- 
tive, and practical or moral; and the traditional philosophy is both 
Aristotelean and Platonic. 

Plato’s contribution, Mr. Wild insists and proves, is in the moral 
order, the order of all things to their end, the motion of the mind and 
will toward the good, and the stages which must be followed in pur- 
suing this end or good. Mr. Wild’s book, then is concerned with the 
basic moral or kinetic structures of human life or thought, as taught 
by Plato in the dialogues. 

The book is well divided. The first chapter, both historical and 
philosophical, describes the tradition in classical philosophy. Here the 
historical development of the tradition is shown: the unity of Plato 
and Aristotle, was taken for granted in the middle ages, and the sub- 
sequent division which was placed between them was one great fruit 
of Decartes. Mr. Wild then gives a speculative consideration of the 
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two parts of philosophy, theoretic and practical, and the contributions 
made to each by the two great philosophers. 

Beginning the Platonic analysis proper, the second chapter con- 
cerns the human arts and their inversion, that is, the basic forms of 
human activity, and the misunderstanding which man possibly can, 
and actually does in contemporary culture, make of them. The third 
chapter treats of life or movement to an end, as distinguished from 
art; and here the positive or ordered life is explained in detail, and 
the errors of perversions shown, as they fit into the pattern which 
Plato erected. Political or social life is treated first, and then individ- 
ual life. This concludes the general consideration of the Platonic 
study. 

Turning next to specific sections of the Platonic dialogues, Mr. 
Wild gives an interpretation of the text in the light of traditional 
philosophy. The first is the image of the cave and the moving shadows 
in Book VII of the Republic. Here the ascent of the mind from base 
sense knowledge of externals to a knowledge of God, accomplished 
through proper education, is explained in detail against the back- 
ground of the dialogue. In the next chapter the dialogue Parmenides 
is analysed and its dialectic is shown as the foundation of any fruitful 
ontology. Here also the necessity for a sound ontology as the founda- 
tion for understanding and moral life is exposed. Turning to the 
Theaetetus, Mr. Wild analyses the stages of knowing: sensation, opin- 
ion, and knowledge, accompanying this with a treatment of the in- 
versions which are found in these types of knowledge among men of 
all times, including our own. The Sophist, finally, is interpreted, and 
its teaching explained as the process of perverted philosophy. In 
sophistry, which Mr. Wild says is essentially intellectual pride, we 
see the archtype of all philosophical error and the beginning of all 
inversions, the substitution of lower faculties for higher, the turning 
of human life into a life of vice, of social life into tyranny. 

Possible points of criticism of the book are two: is it faithful to 
Plato and is it faithful to the tradition. To the first, as far as this 
reviewer can judge, it is. To the second, it is, although those accus- 
tomed to the analytic mode of thought of St. Thomas and Aristotle 
will find the synthetic mode strange at first. For while St. Thomas 
and Aristotle talk of virtues, potencies, and objects, Mr. Wild, pre- 
senting Plato, speaks of motions, of ascents, descents and the like. 
But time must pass, and more profound and painstaking criticism of 
the book must be made before it will receive its place, and its con- 
tribution be sufficiently analysed. For the present, it is a book which 
Catholic libraries, schools and philosophical faculties should have on 
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hand. And philosphers and theologians should endeavor to read and 
discuss it. At any rate this can be said: who would ignore it is little 
a friend to Socrates ; and less a friend to truth. M.H. 


Money is Sterile. By G. Jansen, O.P. pp. 59. Blackfriars, Oxford. The 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, American distributors. 
1946. |/-net. 


Originally printed in the Catholic Times of South Africa, this 
series of articles applying Thomistic ethical principles to the economic 
institutions of the Empire constitute Father Jansen’s protest against 
an inhuman system and his contribution to the elaboration of a 
morally sound, workable, and fruitful system of economic relations 
and a science of economics subordinated to ethics. 

The first four essays analyze the techniques and postulates of 
modern banking, the gold standard, commerce, and investment, apply 
to each the principle that money is sterile and should be limited to the 
good which it represents, and conclude in each instance that the sys- 
tem under examination is inherently usurious. The argument de- 
veloped by the author permits lawful interest only on two titles, 
productive use (which, it seems necessary to point out, may have been 
condemned in Pope Benedict XIV’s Vix Pervenit) and damnum 
emergens ; both of which titles the author claims are no longer war- 
ranted by economic facts. As a matter of fact, Father Jansen is con- 
vinced that modern systems necessarily limit production and that those 
who control them seem always to show a profit, come what may. 

Granting the cogency of his argument and the accuracy of his 
analysis—and it must be admitted that he is one of the few Catholic 
moralists who can match his abundance of principles with a wealth 
of concrete fact and detail—still it is difficult to see that he can con- 
clude to anything more than an abuse in the use of the system that 
should be corrected. The argument presupposes that profit accruing 
under these systems falls into the category of interest and hence must 
be justified on some extrinsic titles. It is possible, however, to con- 
sider the profits as charges for services rendered, and then the prob- 
lem shifts to the field of the just price requiring the determination of 
whether the prices are set by a monopoly or are established by the 
common estimation of man as a market price, etc. Again, he has failed 
to consider the possibility of other titles intervening, some definitely 
valid, others of questionable value, admitted by modern moralists. 
Finally, it seems too that some consideration should have been given 
to the type of contract involved, for the moral principles governing a 
mutuum are distinct from those concerned with a societas, and it may 
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well be that many modern business transactions fall into the latter 
category. All things considered then, it seems to this reviewer that Fr. 
Jansen has overdrawn his premises, and possibly may have over- 
stepped the bounds of prudence in attempting a popular exposition of 
a highly debatable, technical problem. 

The fifth’essay on the “Philosophy of Economics” merits serious 
consideration by students of this discipline. Moreover, it is definitely 
a challenge to Thomists to evolve that science, both practical and spec- 
ulative, mentioned in passing by St. Thomas in the course of his con- 
sideration of economics as household prudence. PF, 


Australia: The Catholic Chapter. By James G. Murtagh. pp. cviii, 261, 
with bibliography and index. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1946, 
$3.00. 


One of the most pleasing features of this book is the orderly ar- 
rangement and treatment of the matter. A good introduction, unlike 
the blind alley approaches of many books nowadays, states clearly the 
author’s aim, what he is going to write about and what is his particular 
approach to the subject. He says on page xiv: 


“This book attempts to tell the story of Australia in terms of 
liberalism as seen through the eyes of an Australian Catholic. 
It traces the broad movements of the nation’s history, with 
special reference to the role of the minority, which has made 
the most sustained and united impact in terms of values. It 
points the contrasts, agreements and conflicts between two 
ideas : the evolving liberal idea of the majority and the integral’ 
Christian idea of the Catholics, who form one-fifth of the 
Commonwealth. This helps to bring out the true nature of 
Australia’s coming of age, which is fundamentally a crisis in 
liberalism.” 


The reader will find all the ideas that are expressed here, unfolded 
and worked out in the course of the book. The conclusion rounds off 
the whole with an enlightening survey of Australia’s present economic 
and social position. 

Father Murtagh proceeds with an historian’s care and exactness. 
But the history is told in broad outline, so that the ordinary reader is 
saved the heavier reading of documented details and critical discussion 
of disputed points. There is a touch of romance, too, in the story of 
Australia’s rapid rise from the despair and depression of a penal col- 
ony to the hope and vitality of a self-governing nation, in the course 
of a little over a century. 
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The role of the Catholic minority makes up a saga, for the most 
part, of determined, individual effort. The pioneer priests and laymen 
battled against great odds for religious liberty and the abolition of 
penal slavery and the convict system. Catherine Chisholm, a married 
woman with two children, braved the dangers of a vast, unexplored 
country as wild as the Wild West of American pioneering days, to 
become in Australia the first apostle of the family and the domestic 
virtues. “‘Without wealth or rank and with very meagre support she 
settled eleven thousand women in security and independence.” Peter 
Lalor, who led the diggers in the Eureka Stockade rebellion, is a col- 
orful figure. From leader of the rebel miners he rose to become a 
legislator in the government of the country. These and others, such as 
the scholarly Cardinal Moran of Sydney, built up a strong Catholic 
tradition in the fight for freedom and social justice in Australia. 

The book is well written and should interest a wide variety of 
readers. Father George Higgins, of the NCWC Social Action Depart- 
ment, in a recent article in The Michigan Catholic, pointed out the in- 
terest it will have for Americans concerned with the Catholic social 
program in the United States. We think it not too much to expect 
that, after reading the book, Americans will have a better understand- 
ing of why Australia has become the champion of the smaller nations 
in U.N. and whence Mr. H. V. Evatt inherited his indomitable cour- 
age to speak out against the crimes and abuses of Soviet Russia, in the 
cause of justice and freedom. L.R.D. 


BOOKS. RECEIVED 


THE INDEX TO AMERICAN CATHOLIC PAMPHLETS. Vol. Three. Compiled 
by Eugene F. Willging. pp. 107. University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 1946. 
$1.25. 

KEY TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE EUCHARIST. By Dom Anscar Vonier, 
O.S.B. pp. 269. The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 1946. $2.50. (A 
reprint of a highly treasured work.) 

THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR HIS LITTLE ONES. By Grace Keon. Illustrated by 
Vincent Summers. pp. 70. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 1946. $1.00. 

THE LOVE OF GOD. By Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B. pp. 225 with index. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1946. $2.50. (Spiritual conferences for religious.) 

THE MARIANIST YEAR. By Rev. Peter A. Resch, S.M. Translated by Rev. Henri 
Lebon, S.M. pp. 233. The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. 1946. $2.00. (Feastday 
meditations in the Society of Mary.) 

MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. Vol. I. 1946. pp. 63. The Field Afar Press, 
New York. 1946. $0.50. 

MEDITATIONS FOR SEMINARIANS. By Rev. Carlton A. Prindeville, C.M. pp. 

403. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1946. $4.00. 
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NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK, 1945. pp. 202. The Liturgical Conference, 
Inc., Peotone, Ill. 1946. 

OUR LADY OF SORROWS. By Hilary Morris, O.S.M. pp. 101. The Newman 
Book Shop, Westminster, Md., 1946. $1.75. (Meditations on the Sorrows of 
Mary.) 

THE ROMAN MARTYROLOGY. Translated by Rev. Raphael Collins and Rev. 
Joseph B. Collins, $.S. The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 1946. 
$4.00. (A complete translation of this official liturgical book.) 

SEND FORTH THY LIGHT. By Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. pp. 199. The Newman 
Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 1946. $2.00. (A book of meditations.) 

THE SYSTEMATIC TEACHING OF RELIGION. Vol. II. Method and Matter 
in Religion Teaching. By Rev. A. N. Fuerst. pp. 526. Benziger Bros., New 
York. 1946. $5.00. 

PROCEEDINGS OF GROUP MEETINGS AND OFFICIAL STATEMENTS ON 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Wartime Volume. 

1942-1944. pp. xix, 356, with index. Publications Dept. Confraternity of 

Christian Doctrine, Paterson, N. J. 1946. 





















PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


MONTHLY RECOLLECTION WITH EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE FOR 
SISTERS. By Rev. Fr. Victor, C.P. Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 
1946. $0.30. 

THE WORLD WE WANT. By J. J. Walsh, S.J. and L. F. Cervantes, S.J. 
Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 1946. $0.35. 

HOW TO PRAY THE MASS. By Fr. James, O.F.M.Cap. Mercier Press, Cork, 
Eire. 1946. 1s. 




























From The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. By Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 1946. $0.15. 

THE CHARITY OF JESUS CHRIST. By Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 1946. $0.15. 

HINTS ON PRAYER. By Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 1946. $0.15. 

POINTS FOR MEDITATION. By Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 1946. $0.15. 

DIGEST OF THE LITURGICAL SEASON. By “Bernard Beck, O.S.B. 1946. $0.25. 

FRUITFUL DAYS. By Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. 1946. $0.25. 

LITURGICAL ESSAYS. By Benedictine Monks. 1946. $0.25. 

ROUSE THY MIGHT. By Sister M. Gonzaga Haessly, O.S.U. 1946. $0.25. 

NEWNESS OF LIFE. By Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. 1946. $0.25. 

WHAT IS THE ANSWER? By Theodore McDonald. 1946. $0.10. 

IMITATE YOUR BLESSED MOTHER| By Peter Resch, S.M. 1946. $0.25. 

GLORY OF DIVINE GRACE. By M. J. Sheeben. Translated by Patrick Shaugh- 
nessy, O.S.B. 1946. $0.25. 


From Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn. 

FIRST FRIDAY AND JUNE DEVOTIONS TO THE SACRED HEART. 1946. 
$0.15. 

QUIZZES ON HOSPITAL ETHICS. By Rev. Dr. L. Rumble, M.S.C. 1946. $0.35. 
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THE THREE HOURS AND ALL FRIDAYS OF THE YEAR. 1946. $0.35. 
WHY A MISSION SISTER. By Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. 1946. $0.15. 


From Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 


A WHITE COURTSHIP. By John O’Brien. 1946. $0.20. 

AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY. By Urban Nagle, O.P. 1946. $0.20. 
ACCORDING TO THE HOLY GOSPEL. By John J. Reilly. 1946. $0.15. 

THE CHURCH AND THE WORKING MAN. By Rev. Chas. O. Rice. 1946. $0.15. 
HAPPINESS AND ORDER. By Robert J. Slavin, O.P. 1946. $0.20. 

LOVE ON PILGRIMAGE. By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 1946. $0.25. 

MAN AND THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. By Vincent Holden, C.S.P. 1946. $0.15. 
UNITY OCTAVE SERMONS. pp. 80. Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 1946. 
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ST. JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 











The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 

SYMPATHY sympathy to the Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P., and the Rev. P. P. 

Walsh, O.P., and to the Rev. P. F. Nash, O.P., on the death of 

their fathers; to the Rev. C. C. McGonagle, O.P., on the death of his sister; to the 

Rev. F. L. Grady, O.P., on the death of his brother; to the Rev. J. D. Jordan, O-P., 
and to Bro. Hyacinth Servente, O.P., on the death of their mothers. 


The Very Reverend Provincial has announced the reappointment of 
APPOINTMENTS the Rev. W. J. Tierney, O.P., as pastor of St. Monica’s Church, 

Raleigh, N. C., and the appointment of the Rev. J. D. Donovan, 
O.P., as Master of Students at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. 


The following Brothers received First Tonsure from the Most Rev. 
OrDINATIONS Michael J. Keyes, D.D., in the Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Washington, D. C., on September 29 and the Minor Orders 
from the same Prelate on Sept. 30: John Outwater, Michael Murphy, Linus Sullivan, 
Kevin Connolly, Ferrer Kopfman, Theophane O’Brien, Jerome Conroy, Timothy 
Carney, Xavier Schwartz, Denis Plamandon, Terence O'Shaughnessy, Sylvester 
Willoughby, Adrian Dionne, Vincent Ferrer McHenry, John Dominic Scanlon, 
Urban Voll, Gregory Mullaney, Hyacinth Putz and Maurice Gaffney. 
On October 1, Bishop Keyes ordained the following Brothers to the Sub- 
diaconate: Leonard Fallon, Raymond Smith, David Moriarty, Bernard Jurasko, Hugh 
McBrien and Philip Forster. 


On September 8, Cardinal Nasalli Rocca, Archbishop of Bologna, 

FOREIGN presided at the solemn translation of the holy remains of St. Dom- 

CHRONICLE inic from the temporary wartime shelter to the famous tomb in 

which they had rested for the past five hundred years. The notable 

gathering included Cardinal Piazza, Patriarch of Venice, Cardinal Masella, Arch- 

bishop of Modena, and the Dominicans from all corners of the world convening 
for the General Chapter at Rome. 

The former Master General of the Order, the Most Rev. Martin Stanislaus 
Gillet, O.P., has been named Titular Archbishop of Nicea. He was consecrated in 
the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, Rome by His Eminence, Cardinal Rossi, 
Cardinal Secretary of the Sacred Consistorial Congregation. The co-consecrators were 
the Most Rev. Pietro Gagnor, O.P., D.D., Bishop of Alessandria, and the Most 
Rev. Louis de Courreges d’Ustou, Titular Bishop of Chrysopolis in Macedonia and 
Rector of the Church of St. Louis of the French in Rome. For the moment, Arch- 
bishop Gillet will continue to reside in Rome. 

The Holy Father has assigned to His Eminence Jon Cardinal de Jong, Arch- 
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bishop of Utrecht, Netherlands, the Titular Church of San Clemente which is under 
the care of the Dominican Fathers. Cardinal de Jong received the Red Hat from 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII in a private ceremony on October 13. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 
SYMPATHY sympathy to Brother Hyacinth Servente, O.P., on the death of his 
. mother. 


On October 13, 1946, the Very Reverend Kevin Meagher, O.P., 

INVESTITURE S.T.Lr., Lector Primarius of the House of Studies, Oakland, Cali- 

fornia, received the degree of Master of Sacred Theology. The cere- 

mony was held in the chapel of the Angelicum in Rome. The Most Reverend Em- 

manuel Suarez, O.P., Master General of the Order, invested Father Meagher with 
the Master’s ring and biretta, and spoke at the completion of the ceremony. 

On October 18, 1946, the Very Reverend Patrick Kelly, O.P., S.T.D., received 
the Degree of Baccalaureus of Sacred Theology, in the chapel of St. Albert’s Col- 
lege, Oakland, California. After the reading of the letters patent from the Most 
Reverend Master General, he made the profession of Faith. The Most Reverend 
Benedict M. Blank, O.P., Provincial, presided. 


On September 8, 1946, the Very Reverend Gerard Martin, O.P., 
RECEPTION Prior of the College of the Immaculate Conception, Ross, Cali- 


AND fornia, gave the habit to Brothers: Lawrence Starrs of Oakland, 
PROFESSION California; John Klaia of New York State, and Patrick Doyle of 
Kansas. 


On the same day Father Martin received the simple profession of Brothers 
Bartholomew O’Brien, Nicholas Hayden, and Cyril Burns. 


PROVINCE OF ST. ALBERT THE GREAT 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 

SYMPATHY sympathy to the Rev. D. A. Wynn, O.P., on the death of his sister; 

to the Rev. W. R. Barron, O.P., on the death of his brother; to 

the Rev. J. M. Dempsey, O.P., on the death of his father; to Brother Martin 

Hopkins, O.P., on the death of his mother, and to Brother Joachim Pender, O.P., 
on the death of his father. 


Brother Bertrand Morahan made his simple profession into the 
PROFESSION hands of the Very Rev. J. E. Marr, O.P., on September 20, 1946. 


On September 17, 1946, the Very Rev. J. E. Marr, O.P., clothed 
RECEPTION "the following novices in the habit: Brother Giles Clapperick and 
Brother Stephen Smithers. 


The Very Rev. T. H. Sparks, O.P., has been appointed a Socius 

APPOINTMENTS to the new Master General and has departed for Rome to assume 
his duties. 

The Rev. G. R. Carpentier, O.P., has been assigned to a new mission at Guthrie, 
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Oklahoma. The Rev. E. C. Lillie, O.P., has been appointed pastor at Rosaryville, 
Ponchatoula, La. 


Ordinations were held in the chapel of the House of Studies on 
ORDINATIONS October 18 and 19. The orders were conferred by the Most Rev. 
William D. O'Brien, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, on the 


following: 

TONSURE, PORTER, AND LECTOR: Bros. Gregory Going, Dominic Tam- 
burello, Athanasius Weisheipl, Michael Faraon, Hyacinth Brenda, Ignatius Reardon, 
Malachy Dooley, Richard Butler, Gilbert Graham, Henry Siebs, and John Thomas 
Bonée. 

DIACONATE: Rev. Bros. Gabriel Hoff, Francis Crowe, Louis Bertrand Cun- 
ningham, Robert Dolehide, Bonaventure Balsam, Antoninus Kilbridge, Peter Houli- 
han, Augustine Rock, Albert Ryan, Pedro Gonzelez (Holy Rosary Province) and 
Innocent Hren. 


Eight Thomist groups began their 1946-1947 courses in six cities 

THOMIST on October 20. Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, Oshkosh, and Ap- 

ASSOCIATION pleton each have one course; Chicago this year has three groups. 

The Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., has been named Secretary General 

of the Association to fill the vacancy left by the departure of the Very Rev. T. H. 
Sparks, O.P. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 
St. Catherine's Convent, Fall River, Mass. 


September 12. The students of Dominican Academy presented a program in 
honor of the recently elected Prioress General, Rev. Mother John Augustine, O.P., 
and of Mother Teresa of Jesus, O.P., who was made Prioress of the Mother House 
in July. ; 

October 15 Sr. M. Teresa Nolan, O.P., celebrated the Golden Jubilee of her 
Religious Profession. 

October 25-29. Several Sisters attended the Conference of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, held in Boston. 


Convent of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 


On Saturday, October 5, His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, dedicated the Col. John Jacob Astor Home for Children. The Home 
is under the auspices of the Catholic Charities of the New York Archdiocese as an 
institution for the convalescent care of children; it is staffed and conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Dominic, of Blauvelt, and provides care for children between the 
ages of 8 and 12, irrespective of race, creed, or color. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Nashville English Club held its first meeting of the season at St. Cecilia 
Academy during October. Rev. James Hitchcock, professor at the Father Ryan High 
School, was the speaker. 

November 22. A special program was held in honor of St. Cecilia, Patroness 
of the Academy. 
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Mother Annunciata, O.P., Sr. Miriam, O.P., Sr. Anne Frances, O.P., and Sr. 
Jane Frances, O.P., attended the annual meeting of the Southern Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, held in Memphis during the week of December 8. 

Sr. Roberta, O.P., and Sr. Dorothea, O.P., will attend the regular meeting of 
the Mid-South Regional Unit of the Catholic Library Association held in Louisville, 
Ky., on December 27. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


Mother M. Angela, O.P., recently returned from Southern California where 
she visited our missions in Riverside and in Whittier and opened a new school in 
Holy Rosary Parish, San Bernardino. 

On December 8, Sr. M. Sebastian Carroll, O.P., and Sr. M. Regina Owens, 
O.P., celebrated the Golden Jubilee of their Religious profession. On that day also, 
eight young ladies received the Habit of the Dominican Order: Miss Joyce Akers, 
Sr. M. Amelia; Miss Veronica Rodriguez, Sr. M. Virginia; Miss Jean Ingram, Sr. 
John Marie; Miss Anne Chevrier, Sr. M. Karen; Miss Gertrude Pena, Sr. M. Ger- 
trude; Miss Catherine Paskey, Sr. M. LaSallette; Miss Barbara Prado, Sr. M. Bene- 
dict, and Miss Carolyn St. Marie, Sr. M. Laurencia. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Cross, Everett, Wash. 


Early in October, Sr. Mary Jean, O.P., left for Washington, D. C., where she 
will spend the fall and winter doing research work for further publications. Sr. 
Jean’s latest book, Hunters of Souls, is just off the press. 

November 26. Rev. C. V. Lamb, O.P., Chaplain of the Mother House, gave 
the Habit to two postulants: Miss Alice Lyonais of Portland, Ore., and Miss Elsie 
Havlik of San Francisco, Calif. 

Rev. L. M. Osbourn, O.P., of St. Albert’s College, Oakland, conducted the 
Sisters’ Retreat. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


September 8-17. Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P., conducted the annual retreat. 

Sixty members of the Little Flower Circle held a meeting at the Convent on 
Sunday, November 10. Rev. Joseph Strauss, C.SS.R., Director of the Circle, gave a 
talk, and closed the meeting with Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

November 11. Rev. F. N. Wendell, O.P., National Director of the Third 
Order, gave a conference to the Novices. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, Wisc. 


August 7. Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. R. Atlielski, Chancellor of the Archdiocese, pre- 
sided at the General Chapter which elected Mother Mary Cleopha, O.P., as Prioress 
General of the Congregation. Other officers elected were Mother M. Romana, O.P., 
Vicaress and First Councillor; Sr. M. Gerald, O.P., Second Councillor; Sr. M. 
Rose, O.P., Third Councillor, and Sr. M. Theodore, O.P., Fourth Councillor. 

Sr. M. Gerald, O.P., has been appointed Dean of Saint Albertus College. 

August 18. Very Rev. V. R. Lawler, O.P., assumed the duties of Chaplain at 
St. Catherine’s Convent. 

October 5. Sr. M. Angelus Freiman, O.P., died in the thirty-fourth year of her 
religious profession. 
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Mt. St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 


September 4. Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland, Auxiliary Bishop of Newark, 
presided at the ceremonies during which six young ladies received the Habit and 
six Sisters made their first profession; Rev. Leo Martin preached the sermon. 

October 22. Rev. William F. Furlong presided at the final profession of nine 
sisters. : 
October 9-11. Rev. C. L. Davis, O.P., conducted the annual Retreat for the 
College Students. 

November 15. Rev. P. C. Perrotta, O.P., head of the Religion and Philosophy 
Departments, preached the sermon at the Mass held in honor of St. Albert the Great. 

November 7. Sr. Mary Philip, O.P., died in the sixty-seventh year of her re- 
ligious profession. R.I.P. 


Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, Kenosha, Wisc. 


At a recent General Chapter held in the Motherhouse in Sintra, Portugal, Rev. 
Mother Stanislaus Murray, O.P., was elected Mother Vicaress of the North Ameri- 
can Vicariate, to succeed Rev. Mother Vincent Mullens, O.P. 

At the end of the annual retreat, Sr. Mary Colette, O.P., Sr. Mary Regina, O.P., 
and Sr. Mary Lawrence, O.P., pronounced their perpetual vows. Three postulants 
received the Habit: ‘Margaret Newel of Philadelphia, Sr. Mary Annunciata; Mary 
Ponce of California, Sr. Dianna, and Esther Lango of California, Sr. Francesca 
Cabrini. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


September 1. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Floyd L. Begin, S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.D., Vicar 
General for Religious, officiated at the Reception and Profession ceremonies held in 
St. Bernard Church. Two young ladies received the Dominican Habit: Miss Mary 
Dolores Kreshak, in religion, Sr. Mary Dolora of the Sorrowful Mother; and Miss 
Martha Fox, in religion, Sr. Mary Jerome of the Most Blessed Sacrament. Seven 
Novices pronounced their first vows: Sisters Mary Michael, Hyacinth, Xavier, 
Conrad, Bridgit, Charles, and Bernadine. 

September 2. ‘Msgr. Begin celebrated a High Mass of thanksgiving in the 
Convent Chapel to commemorate the Silver Jubilee of Sr. M. Mercia, O.P., and 
Sr. M. Bernice, O.P. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kans. 

August 13-18. Sr. M. Eileen, O.P., and Sr. Ruth de Paul, O.P., of Newburgh, 
N. Y., were visitors at the Motherhouse. 

August 15. Rev. J. R. Comeau, O.P., of River Forest, Ill., sang a High Mass 
in the Convent Chapel. After the Mass, Fr. Comeau gave his first blessing to the 
Sisters. 

August 19-23. Sister M. Kathleen, O.P., and Sr. M. Justina, O.P., attended 
the Vocal Clinic, conducted at Denver by Dr. Harry Seitz, President of the National 
Catholic Music Educators Association. 

August 19. A “Teachers Institute’ was held in the convent auditorium under 
the chairmanship of Rev. Charles Smith, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. 

August 29. Sr. M. Adeline, O.P., of St. Catherine’s Convent, Ky., enrolled in 
the St. Rose Hospital Training School for Nurses. Sr. M. Paschala, O.P., of the 
same community, is also a student there. 
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Rev. Mother M. Cecilia, and Sr. M. Eugene, of the Ursuline Convent at Paola, 
Kans., were visitors on August 31. 

October 16. A Requiem High Mass was offered for Mother M. Seraphine, O.P. 

October 17. Rev. R. E. Vahey, O.P., of New York, was a guest of the Sisters. 


St. Catherine of Siena Convent, St. Catherine, Ky. 


At the invitation of the Most Rev. Archbishop of Boston, two Sisters have been 
assigned to the new Boys’ Guidance Center in the Fenway, Boston. 

Another new undertaking is centered at Montgomery, La., where Sisters Rose 
Rita, M. Raphael, and M. Joseph have begun work in the parish school. They are 
also engaged in catechetical work in the missions of Montgomery and of Colfax. 

Sr. Agatha, O.P., is enrolled for the year at St. Mary’s School of Sacred The- 
ology at St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, Indiana. 

A new member has been added to the faculty of St. Catherine Junior College 
in the person of Rev. A. C. Sheehan, O.P. 

October 4. At a simple ceremony in the Chapel, Freshmen were invested with 
the academic costume; Rev. J. R. Clark, O.P., Chaplain, preached the sermon. The 
Freshmen were presented to the Mother General and the Faculty at a tea following 
the cap and gown ceremony. 


St. Catherine's Convent, Fall River, Mass. 


July 6. His Excellency, Most Rev. James L. Connolly, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop 
of the Fall River Diocese, presided over the General Chapter which elected Rev. 
Mother John Augustine, O.P., as Prioress General of the Congregation. Mother M. 
Madeleine, O.P., was re-elected Vicaress and First Councillor, while Sr. M. Dom- 
inic, O.P., was elected Second Councillor, Sr. M. Catherine, O.P., Third Councillor, 
Sr. M. Ignatius, O.P., Fourth Councillor, and Secretary General, and Sr. M. Bene- 
dict, O.P., Bursar General. 

Sr. Teresa of Jesus, O.P., has been appointed Prioress of the Motherhouse, 
and Sr. Louis d’Aquin, O.P., Superior of St. Rose’s Convent, Acushnet. Sr. Angele, 
O.P., replaced Sr. Teresa of Jesus as Mistress of Novices. 

On the feast of our holy Father St. Dominic, Sister Henry Suzo, O.P., and 
Sr. Marie d’Aquin, O.P., celebrated the Silver Jubilee of their Profession. 

Rev. Fr. Dubois, O.P., conducted the annual retreat, August 15-24. 

On the feast of St. Rose, August 30, Sr. Mary of Lourdes, O.P., made her first 
profession, and Sr. Mary Claire, O.P., pronounced her perpetual vows. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


In the Fall, sixty-two Maryknoll Sisters departed for their mission posts in 
South China, Hawaii, Manchuria, South and Central America, Japan, and the 
Philippines. 

On the feast of St. Michael the Archangel, two native Novices of Laipo were 
professed, increasing the number of our Professed Native Sisters in this district to 
nine. 

The Maryknoll Sisters conduct two schools in Hong Kong, although visiting 
the poor is also a vital part of their apostolate. 

To meet the urgent need of teachers of Religion for Public School children, 
two Maryknoll Sisters started a branch of the Archconfraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine in the Diocese of Honolulu, organizing classes for the training of lay catechists. 
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In Baguio, Philippine Islands, the use of an army jeep has enabled the Sisters 
to extend their labors to families living in mountainous districts which could not 
be reached on foot. As a result, there were five adult baptisms and three marriages 
celebrated at the mission school in one month. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


Mother Mary Dominic, O.P., Mother General, has received an autographed 
photograph of Most Reverend Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., recently elected Master Gen- 
eral, along with His Paternity’s blessing for herself and her Congregation. 

On the feast of the Nativity of Our Lady, a Juniorate was established at Ro- 
saryville; St. Rose of Lima was named patroness, and Sr. Mary Aimee, O.P., was 
chosen directress. 

Very Rev. B. A. Arend, O.P., acting as delegate of His Excellency, Archbishop 
Rummel, S.T.D., presided at the Temporary Profession of Sr. M. George William- 
son, O.P., and at the Perpetual Profession of Sr. M. Madeleine Losavio, O.P., in 
the chapel of the Novitiate House, Rosaryville. 

Sr. M. Xavier, O.P., Principal, Sr. M. Fidelis, O.P., and Sr. M. Roberta, O.P., 
are in charge of a State Consolidated Public School in the town of Lizana, Miss. 

St. Mary was privileged to act as hostess to Srs. M. Carlos, Rosaire, Felicia, 
and Rosamond, O.P., of St. Mary of the Springs’ community as they stopped en 
route to New Orleans where they will sail for Shanghai. Other guests were six 
Grey Sisters of Mary Immaculate, from Montreal, also en route to China. 

November 5. Very Rev. R. E. Kavanagh, O.P., sang a High Mass to com- 
memorate the eighty-sixth anniversary of the coming of the Dominican Sisters from 
Cabra, Eire, to New Orleans. Rev. E. C. Lillie, O.P., addressed the faculty and 
student body on the occasion. 

At the invitation of the Reverend Chairman, Mother Mary Dominic, O.P., ad- 
dressed the Southern Regional Conference of the N.C.E.A. at Memphis. 


Dominican Retreat House, Elkins Park, Penn. 


The Dominican Sisters of the Convent of Our Lady of Prouille were hostesses 
to the Sixth Biennial Congress of the National Laywomen’s Retreat Movement held 
October 11-13, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Penn. The Congress 
was attended by five thousand delegates representing twenty-six States and Canada. 

The invocation and welcome to the delegates was extended by Very Rev. Cletus 
J. Benjamin, D.D., Chancellor of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, and the opening 
address on Friday evening was given by Very Rev. R. W. Farrell, O.P., of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A Missa Cantata (Congregational Singing) was celebrated Saturday morning in 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Philadelphia, by Rev. A. Paul Lambert, Con- 
gress Moderator, and the Sermon was delivered by Rev. Philip Donahue. 

Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P., was Toastmaster at the luncheon on Saturday at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel at which His Eminence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, presided. His Excellency, Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, 
D.D., LL.D., Archbishop of Boston, delivered the principal address. Honorable 
Gerald F. Flood, and Her Majesty, Empress Zita, formerly of Hapsburg-Lorraine, 
were also speakers on this occasion. The guests included Their Excellencies, Most 
Rev. G. J. Caruana, D.D., Papal Nuncio to Cuba; Most Rev. Emmett M. Walsh, 
D.D,. Bishop of Charleston, and Most Rev. Vincent S. Waters, D.D., Bishop of 
Raleigh. 
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On Sunday, a Solemn High Mass “Coram Cardinale” was celebrated at the 
Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul in Philadelphia, His Eminence, Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, presiding. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Bernard A. McKenna, D.D., LL.D., was the 
celebrant, and Rev. James W. Gibbons, D.D., Rector of Malvern Retreat House, 
preached the sermon. 

His Excellency, Most Rev. G. J. Caruana, gave Solemn Benediction at the 
closing exercises which were held Sunday afternoon at the Convent of Our Lady 
of Prouille; Rev. Dennis J. Comey, S.J., preached the sermon. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Rome, Italy 
(American Foundation) 


His Excellency, Most Reverend A. G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, and His Excellency, Most Reverend William Godfrey, Apostolic Dele- 
gate to England, honored the Community with a visit. 

During the General Chapter of the First Order, several of the Very Reverend 
Fathers Provincial honored the Sisters by a visit; they were: Very Rev. T. S. Mc- 
Dermott, O.P., Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, accompanied by Very Rev. W. 
D. Marrin, O.P.; Very Rev. P. O’Brien, O.P., Provincial of St. Albert’s Province, 
with Rev. A. J. Driscoll, O.P.; Very Rev. B. M. Blank, O.P., Provincial of Holy 
Name Province; Very Rev. Fr. Silli, O.P., Provincial of Rome, and Very Rev. Fr. 
Tyndal-Atkinson, O.P., Provincial of England. Very Rev. Fr. McGowen, O-P., 
Definitor of the Irish Province, and Very Rev. Fr. Dowdall, O.P., Prior of San 
Clemente, also visited the Sisters. 

Right Rev. Msgr. Seraphim de Angelis, Substitute in the Sacred Congregation 
of Indulgences, was received into the Third Order in the Monastery Chapel by Very 
Rev. B. M. Blank, O.P., on September 30. 

On Rosary Sunday, Most Rev. Finbar Ryan, O.P., Archbishop of Trinidad, 
preached a Rosary Sermon and blessed the Roses in honor of Our Lady of the Ro- 
sary. His Grace was accompanied by Rev. T. A. Collins, O.P., of St. Joseph’s 
Province. 

On the feast of St. Louis Bertrand, Archbishop Ryan again honored the Sisters 
with his presence, and related many interesting facts about Fatima. His Grace, as- 
sisted by Very Rev. Fathers Garde and Browne, O.P., officiated at Solemn Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

On October 15, ground was blessed and broken for a proposed Perpetual Ro- 
sary Chapel for the public, adjoining the Nuns’ Choir. 


Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


September 2. The Congregation of the Holy Cross celebrated the ninety-third 
anniversary of the coming of the Sisters of St. Dominic to the Diocese of Brooklyn. 
Today the Congregation numbers sixty-three convents and has at present thirty-four 
Novices. 

In June, thirty-one Sisters received their degrees from various Colleges and 
Schools. 

Five of the forty-nine Sisters stationed in Puerto Rico returned to their missions 
after a vacation in the States; they were accompanied by four Sisters newly as- 
signed to that area, viz., Sr. Octavia, Sr. Angela Loretta, Sr. Eulalie, and Sr. 
Rose Marie. 

At present, Sisters of the Congregation are teaching Religion to 14,000 Public 
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School children in addition to the 115,000 pupils of their own Parochial and High 
Schools. 

The Congregation also conducts the Dominican Commercial High School in 
Jamaica which graduated one hundred eighteen students at recent semi-annual 
commencement exercises. 

Rev. Mother M. Dafrose, O.P., recently published a book commemorating the 
Golden Jubilee of the work of the Brooklyn Sisters in Sullivan County, N. Y. 

August 26. Rev. John J. Dietrich succeeded Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vincent Arcese 
as Chaplain of St. Joseph’s in Sullivan County. 

October—Very Rev. J. M. Voste, O.P., Secretary of the Pontifical Commission 
for Bible Study, presided at the Dominican investiture of Rev. John E. Steinmuller, 
D.D., S.T.L., in Queen of the Rosary Chapel, Amityville. Fr. Voste also gave the 
Sisters at the Novitiate and at the Diocesan Seminary a conference on St. Dominic. 

October 20. His Excellency, Most Rev. George J. Caruana, Apostolic Dele- 
gate of the Antilles, visited Rev. Mother Anselma, O.P., Prioress General, at Holy 
Cross Convent, and then went to St. Catherine’s Hospital to call on Rev. Mother M. 
Charitas, O.P., with whom he had worked in Puerto Rico. His Excellency also 
visited the Novitiate. 

Death claimed Sisters Edwin, Flora, Ursula, St. Peter, and Siena. R.I.P. 

December 1. Sr. M. Francis Regis, O.P., was appointed to succeed Sr. M. 
Suitbertha, O.P., as Superintendent of St. Catherine’s Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sr. 
Suitbertha is now convalescing after a serious illness. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisc. 


Among recent guests at St. Clara Convent were His Excellency, Most Rev. H. 
P. Rohlman, of Dubuque; His Excellency, Most Rev. W. P. O'Connor, of Madison; 
His Excellency, Most Rev. J. T. Treacy, of Lacrosse; Rt. Rev. Celsus O’Connell, 
O.C.S.0., Abbot of Mt. Melleray Abbey, Eire; Mother Mary Dominic, O.P., 
of New Orleans, and Mother Mary Magdalen, O.P., of Blauvelt, N. Y. 

Death recently claimed Sisters Mary Xaveria Lehrer, Dominici Coughlin, 
Honorata Ingrassia, Bernadette Fitzharris, and Rosalyn Mullen, O.P. 

September 21. Four Sisters left the United States for Fribourg, Switzerland, 
to reopen Institut de Hautes Etudes in that city. They will be prepared to receive 
American students in September, 1947. Institut de Hautes Etudes is the European 
branch of Rosary College. Students who have completed their sophomore year at 
Rosary College and have had at least two years of college French may spend their 
junior year at the Institut, and students from other colleges and universities, if 
eligible, are always welcome. 

Three Sisters have gone to Florence, Italy, to prepare to open a school of fine 
arts at the Institute of Pius XII, Villa Schifanoia, 113 Via Boccacio, Florence, as 
soon as circumstances permit. This villa is the gift of the Honorable Myron C. 
Taylor to His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 








